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My promise to mankind— 

To strike the shackles from earth’s slaves. .. . 
Let dignity of man 

Be recognized wherever waves 
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The Flag, American! 
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IT TAKES KNOW HOW 


.«- [0 build a Billion Dollar Compan 
in a short span of 44 years 


Organized in 1907, Jefferson Standard today has One Billion Dollars Life 
Insurance in Force on over 300,000 lives. 


No group insurance—no industrial insurance—all policies individually 
purchased by discriminating buyers. 


IT TAKES KNOW HOW 


... 10 earn enough to pay 4%... 
Jefferson Standard Policy Dollars are larger 


In a Life Insurance Company, management's job is to make every invest- 
ment dollar yield its greatest return, consistent with safety of principal. For 
only in this way can a company offer maximum benefits to its policyholders, 


The investment record of the Jefferson Standard 
is outstanding in the life insurance industry. 


. a! —S> This record is the reason Jefferson Standard has never paid less thas 
> ZS SX 4% interest on policy proceeds held for policyholders and beneficiarie: 
N Ssss : 
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Z > SSS from policies that have matured as endowments . . . the cash valu 
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accumulate to the policyholder’s credit. 
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The 4% interest payment results in greatly increased income dollar 
the policyholder or beneficiary. 4% is the highest rate of interest paid by 
any major life insurance company. 


IT TAKES KNOW HOW 


... ON the part of our Held Representatives 


Jefferson Standard agents, numbering more than 1,000, individually trained, 
exercising carefully their hard-won know how, take pride in the Company's 
unparalleled record. They know that aggressive, thinking management 
will keep them in the forefront with policy contracts that meet every test. 


i 


Jefferson Standard is the youngest 
life insurance company in the coun- 
try with as much as One Billion 
ordinary insurance in force. 


Assets amount to over $275 million. 
A leader in safety margin—S$Il4 
of assets for each $100 of liabilities. 


Sales and service offices in 180 cities 
located in 30 states, the District of 
Columbia and Puerto Rico. 





Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Company 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


A fast growing Billion Dollar Company . . . The 
Record of the Past is the Surest Promise of the Future 








e The above ad will appear in Fortune Magazine and Wall Street Journal in August. 
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to be numbered 





























among those 
who are 
continuing 
to provide 
future financial security 
in the best 
traditions of 


the American 


way of life. 











ATLANTIC LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 

Established in 1900 


ROBERT V. HATCHER 
President 


“HONESTLY, IT’S THE BEST POLICY” 
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LIFE SALES 7 


LIFE INSURANCE AGENCY MANAGEMENT 


ASSOCIATION 


Total New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including Re. 


vivals, Increases or Dividend Additions. 


82808 6 8 Oe 


. ¢.2 ©8682 4.6 


(000 Omitted) 


1949 


TOTAL INSURANCE 
$1,745,000 


1950 


2,335,000 
2,413,000 
2,171,000 


1951 





1,347,000 


1,489,000 
1,352,000 
1,462,000 
1,426,000 
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$23,730,000* $29,940,000* $11,598,000 
TOTAL ORDINARY SALES 
$1,140,000 $1,352,000 
000 l 


’ 


1,557,000 
1,510,000 
1,522,000 








$15,275,000* $17,599,000* $7,232,000 


TOTAL WEEKLY PREMIUM SALES 
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GROUP AND WHOLESALE UNDER NEW 
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CONTRACTS 
$335,000 $203,000 
,000 695,000 
454,000 434,000 
182,000 374,000 
185,000 332,000 
242,000 423,000 
170,000 508,000 
240,000 341,000 
239,000 546,000 
267,000 689,000 
298,000 865,000 
488,000 «1,126,000 





$357,000 $402,000 $395,000 
375,000 433,000 424,000 
433,000 490,000 486,000 
414,000 445,000 466,000 
431,000 479,000 505,000 
396,000 431,000 
356,000 392,000 
381,000 393,000 
000 = 391,000 
416,000 475,000 
395,000 432,000 
360,000 370,000 
$4,930,000* $5,400,000* $2,276,000 


$321,000 
640,000 
420,000 
308,000 
401,000 








$3,525,000* $6,941,000* $2,090,000 


* [Including Year-end Adjustments. 
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NE of the problems brought up at the annual meet- 
Ojine of the National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners was the selling of life insurance policies 
without a war clause to service personnel on military 
posts. As an expert who has many of the life com- 
panies specializing in this field under his supervision, 
George B. Butler, Life Commissioner of Texas, said in 
part: “I think a special committee should go to Washing- 
ton and straighten out and correct the situation as we 
find it in camps in many states.” He had previously 
explained to his fellow commissioners that state depart- 
ments had no jurisdiction on military posts and conse- 
quently could offer no protection to policyholders. We 
agree with the commissioner that something should be 
done, but the last thing to do is go to Washington for 
help. 


In the overall life insurance business today, the amount 
sold to service personnel on military posts is very small. 
Even so, each policy is important to the insured and 
his beneficiary and, secondly, this type of business lends 
itself to: unfavorable publicity detrimental to the entire 
life insurance industry. It was only about a year ago 
that a major New York newspaper ran some articles 
about life insurance being sold to G.I.’s in Germany by 
commercial companies. The general tone of the article 
was that the boys were being ‘“‘taken over.” To support 
this the paper quoted a New York Insurance Depart- 
ment official. “I can’t emphasize too strongly that it 
would be a grave injustice to encourage anyone to take 
insurance in companies with such low standards of 
solvency.” As a result of this publicity commercial com- 
panies have been forbidden to solicit life insurance in 
the U. S. Zone of Germany since May 1, 1950. 


With our military forces expanding, this problem will 
do likewise unless something is done about it. How 
bad it can become and how near we were to a national 
scandal was demonstrated in World War II. With com- 
plete mobilization, several of these small companies 
specializing in military personnel did a land office busi- 
ness. As the casualty lists grew longer it became ap- 
parent that trouble was brewing. In 1944 the Texas 
Insurance Department endeavored, without success, to 
have companies writing such business set up a reserve 
of $10 per M extra. Taking three of these companies 
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we find that mortality in 1944 was 137%, 276% and 
206%. In 1945 it was—225%, 260% and 167%. In 
considering 1945 figures, it should be remembered that 
the war in Europe ended in early May and the one in 
Asia in August. Had the war lasted much longer it is 
quite possible these companies would have gone out of 
business. In 1944 they wrote $40,000,000 and had 
$111,000,000 in force; in 1945 they wrote $14,000,000 
and had $95,000,000 in force. Small compared with the 
life insurance business, but if these companies and 
others specializing in this field had failed, the adverse 
publicity to the business—and to state supervision or 
lack of it—would have been out of all proportion. 

The primary reason for the existence of an insurance 
department in any state, whether the department has a 
handful of employees like Arizona, or a big bureau 
(388) like New York, is to protect the public and 
policyholders insurancewise. In some fields, most of the 
departments do a fine job; in others the record is not 
so good. This problem of selling life insurance on 
military posts without licenses or supervision is not too 
far from the mail order or unlicensed company prob- 
lem, which received a great deal of attention not too 
long ago. The mail order problem, according to one 
commissioner, has been with us since 1871. The way 
the commissioners “solved” it was to create a service of 
process procedure. This was recommended to the vari- 
ous states and has been adopted by several. Actually it 
is no solution. Companies specializing in this field con- 
tinue to operate in much the same manner as hereto- 
fore. The service of process act does not in any way 
protect the unwary public. It merely makes it easier 
to sue a company. That type of “solution” is practically 
an open invitation to federal supervision. 

Commissioner Butler and his colleagues exercising 
similar authority in other states can solve both the 
military and mail order problem in one stroke if 
they will. Essentially we have the problem because we 
have some companies which do not measure up to ac- 
cepted financial standards or their contracts are not 
all they should be. For adequate insurance laws to 
fully protect the public, legislatures look to their insur- 
ance departments. In those states where adequate 
legislation doesn’t exist, it should be sponsored by the 
insurance department. To eliminate the evils of military 
and mail order insurance, four essentials are needed: 
(1) all insurance companies should be under the super- 
vision of the insurance department; (2) they should be 
adequately financed; (3) all policies should require 
minimum, safe reserves; and (4) the contracts should 
contain minimum standard provisions. Under these 
conditions it would make little difference if policies were 
sold to military personnel without a war clause or 
through the mail, the policyholder would be protected. 

It is not necessary to go to Washington to solve 
this military problem. The only real and lasting solution 
lies with the commissioners and their various state 
legislatures. 
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When Is A Bargain? 


‘lwo CABBAGES for the price of one is no 
bargain when you need only one cabbage. 


But two disability income dollars for the 
price of one, and payable when you need 
them most, ¢s a bargain. 

Occidental’s C-22 Disability Income policy 
with 90-day elimination meets that definition 
of bargain for many men. It waives income 
the first three months of accident or sickness 
disability in order to pay twice as much in- 
come thereafter—for life, if necessary. 

This makes sense to the men who get sick 
ieave pay for short-term disabilities but fear 
a long-haul disability. 


4 
[Dicdilental Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


W. B. STANNARD, Vice President 
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North Central 


XCELSIOR Springs, Missouri, was the stage for 
Bin most successful North Central Round Table in 
years. 48 men and women registered, almost twice as 
many as the average in recent years, and a record 
number of wives were present. Hot ideas sizzled and 
sparkled throughout the business sessions, while good 
fellowship pervaded the social activities. 


Hot Ideas 
Do You Get Too Many $1,000 Juvenile Apps? 

(1) Equitabie of Iowa recommends a policy that 
offers the child $1,000 of paid up insurance at the end 
of 20 years, maturing for $1,000 in cash at age 65. 
Requires over $2,000 Juvenile E. 65. 

(2) Have a policy that will pay the child $1,000 cash 
at age 18, plus $1,000 of paid up permanent life insurance 
(Security Mutual). 

(3) Guarantee Mutual furnishes premium rate cards 
with even amounts of annual premiums calling for odd 
amounts of insurance . always more than $1,000. 


Four ideas by Bankers Life: 

(1) Have a map in every Agency with guide lines 
irom Agency city to Convention city. Have markers 
with names of Agents and move them along map toward 
goal according to production of Agents. 

For out of town Agents, have small repros of map 
which Manager can fill in and send to Agents. 

(2) Have a special Club letterhead for managers to 
use, 

(3) If your meeting is at ocean hotel, have hotel 
manager send Agents tiny bags of sand from the beach 
(or if at spa, small bottle of water, etc. ) 

(4) When home office man visits hotel to make 
arrangements, he can send post cards to every Club 
aspirant. 

(5) Fidelity Life Assn. sends special mailings to 
Agents’ wives, reminding them of the shopping possi- 
bilities in the convention city, the plays, the social 
gatherings with other wives, the beautiful trip to and 
irom the meeting, the opportunity to learn more about 
her husband’s career. A wife makes a talk at the 
meeting. After it is all over, H.O. executive writes 
personal letter to every wife, thanking her for attending. 


(1) To identify your men, in a convention in a big 
city, or in a big hotel with many other guests: Have a 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Soulhem 


OWN-to-earth pointers and sound ideas in sales 

promotion, advertising, and public relations were 
demonstrated during the meeting of the Southern Round 
Table in Atlanta May 13-15. Four main speakers 
brought out practical suggestions. Registration totaled 
62, with 25 life companies represented. 

Wilfrid E. Jones, director of public relations for the 
National Association of Life Underwriters, declared 
that public relations men must stimulate agents to climb 
to pedestals which they build for them. The two phase 
job of prestige building involves building better under- 
standing of the agent’s place in business and helping 
agent build prestige in the community, he said. 


Others 


J. S. Roberts, advertising manager for Retail Credit 
Company, asserted that inspection reports help make 
sales and contribute to good relations between life 
insurance companies, the public, and the life insurance 
business. They show that care is taken in selecting 
policyholders, he* explained. 

Henry Morrow, president of Southern Industrial 
Editors Association, voiced his opinion that more care 
and thought should go into putting out a company 
magazine. 

Three Atlanta advertising agency executives—Miss 
Kathryn McGowan of Freitag Advertising Agency, 

(Continued on page 72) 
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SIZZLERS WITH SIZZLES THAT SELL. Left to right, front 
row, Charles J. Williams, Peninsular Life; R. Howard Britton, Occi- 
dental Life; L. S. Worthington, Pioneer Life and Casualty; William 
Sexton, Great Southern Life; back row, R. L. Hindermann, Pan 
American Life, who presided; Al B. Richardson, Life Insurance Com-. 
pany of Georgia; John K. Ottley, Liller, Neal and Battle Advertising 
Agency; Charlies C. Camp, Shenandoah Life; Hal R. Marsh, Jefferson 
Standard Life. 
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EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CPOD ® 


Headquarters of the World for 


Insurance Conventions 
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WARN ING! 
MAN 
AT WORK 


Well, maybe it is exaggerated— 
slightly. American United 
representatives DO get out and 
hustle. But this much of the 
picture is true: American United 
men are RELAXED. 














| 
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| 
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7 They are relaxed, because the 
emphasis is on “how good” and 

| not on “how much”; because the 

l Agency Department is geared to 

| the thinking in the field; because 

| field problems are reconciled with 

| Home Office thinking; because 

| sales tools are designed by 

l successful, experienced men and 
not dreamed up by swivel-chair 

| experts. 

| 

| 


American United is going places... 
with a “size” that is big enough 

to be big and small enough to 

retain that friendly, human touch, 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 








NORTH CENTRAL—Continued 


special colorful necktie made up, with name of your 
company and production club. When Agents arrive at 
meeting, charge them $1 for the tie. Then offer to 


refund the dollar if they will put the tie on right away 
and wear it all day. (State Farm Life) 

(2) To get Agents well mixed around: Have a special 
bingo game. Give every Agent a card with 25 blank 


squares. Agent must get signature of another Agent ip 
every square. Then have every Agent’s name on a slip 
and draw as in bingo, with the winner the first \gent 
to fill his card. (Business Men’s Assurance ) 

(3) Give Agents “play money” during contest. 
certain amounts for certain production. Then, at con- 
vention, have an auction. Agents use the play money 
to get valuable prizes. Be sure to have a lively 
auctioneer. (lowa Life) : 

(4) The Most Ambitious Idea in All 
History: “Junior Convention,” staged by Bankers 
Life of Nebraska. Agent can, by sufficient production, 
bring his wife and children to meeting, and hand small 
fry over to Bankers Life people who assume all 
responsibility for taking care of the children in a 
different hotel till the convention is over. 

At a recent meeting they took care of 
between ages 3 and 17!!! 

Bankers published a special “Junior Convention” 
issue of their Agents’ magazine. Ed Wescott reports 
that the parents loved it but don't start it unless 
you are prepared to continue it in perpetuity. 

(5) At a recent Jefferson Standard meeting they 
started the first day off right by distributing a booklet 
with very expressive pictures of babies and appropriate 
life insurance headline howlers. Example: A baby look- 
ing most indignant, and saying, “WHAT was the 
matter with my FIRST specimen?” Another smug 
infant coos, “Sorry I just bought a policy in the 
Pilot Life.” A third cynical little bed-wetter sneers, 
“C.L.U.? What the hell’s that?” Bob Taylor had the 
book specially printed, using stock photos. 


Convention 


72 children 


Promoting Company Milestones 


(1) In connection with reaching their billion dollar- 
in-force goal, Franklin Life had an extensive assortment 
A full page ad in Time 


of ideas and material. hundreds 





Seated, from the left, are Richard S. Haggman, Kansas City Life; 
Chairman Darrel G. Hinkle, Guarantee Mutual; Jack R. Morris, 
Business Men's Assurance; E. S$. Wescott, Bankers Life of Nebraska. 
Standing, are William C. Ellis, American Mutual; Robert T. Griffiths, 
Business Men's Assurance; Robert Watkins, Security Benefit Life; 


John Watson, Bankers Life of lowa; Thomas Byrnes, Equitable Life 
of lowa,’and Harold Allen, Fidelity Life Assn. 
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ot extra copies of the issue were bought and sent to 
key persons, with a special bookmark inserted to show 
the location of the ad. More Franklin publicity on the 
bookmark, of course. 

“Time” also furnished a four page folder, with a 
“Time” cover and the ad reproduced inside. 

Mats of the ad were furnished to General Agents and 
, large number ran it in local newspapers at their own 
expense. 

Other Billion Dollar Year items: Lapel buttons, 
gecial bulletin heads, stickers and imprints of the 
Jogan on business cards and stationery. 


Direct Mail 


(1) A Social Security benefit calculator is sparking 
, successful campaign by the General American. 

(2) Guarantee Mutual gets a 25-30% response on its 
letter offering a baby ring. Agents sell about one out of 
five or six leads. Ring costs 45¢ wholesale. 

(3) Limited tests by B.M.A. seem to indicate that 
maybe direct mail advertisers don’t need to pay return 
postage on leads. Prospects tested seem quite willing 
to furnish their own stamps. 

House Organs: Every once in a while B.M.A. sends 
a post card to every Agent every other day for a month, 
stressing just one sales idea. Agents seem to like the 
idea. 

Sales Aids: To make tangible the intangible, lowa 
Life furnishes books of specimen checks to Agents, with 
a sales talk suggesting handing checks to prospects to 
dramatize the life income feature at 65, and the cash 
endowment, or checks for wife in case of death. Agents 
buy the checkbooks at 10¢. 

Economy. After you have expensive art work and cuts 
for one job, look for ways to use them in another 
booklet addressed to a different audience. (American 
Mutual ) 

Terminology: A show of hands indicated a growing 
trend toward the use of policy owner instead of policy- 
holder. 

Magazine Ads: Social Security ads are pulling well 
tor Bankers Life. The leads are good quality, many 
irom professional men not previously covered. 

Publicity Getter: New York Life has developed a 
list of essential first aid supplies, in sticker form, to be 
pasted on the inside of the door of family medicine 
chests. Large scale distribution is being made by 
Agents through mass outlets. 

Premium Receipts: A B.M.A. survey indicates a 
growing trend toward discontinuing receipts, mainly 
among the larger companies. Many smaller companies 
are deferring action until the insurance public has 
become more or less accustomed to the idea through the 
action of big companies. In any event, it is essential 
to notify policyholders and agents in advance of the 

discontinuance. 

Employee Getter: General American offers a $25 

cash award to H.O. employees who recruit a new H.O. 
employee. An additional $25 is paid to the old employee 
ifthe new one stays 90 days. Thus far they have added 
27 new employees and virtually all are still with General 
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of that era, tells how 
two balloonists fell 
through “A Hole 

in the Air.” Write 
us for a copy. 
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American, which has a total of about 600 in the H.O. 
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and we like 


Our ears are red... 
it. In fact, it’s this tremendous 
amount of talking about the per- 
sonal way we look after folks, the 
exceptional comfort of every one 
of our 700 rooms and the palate- 
tickling quality of our food that 
stimulate this pleasant gossip. Next 
time you’re in Baltimore, stop in 
and let us show you what they 
talk about. 


BALTIMORE HOTEL 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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Acacia’s Field Advisory Committee Meets 






Front row, L. to R.: Jo- 
seph A. Barbeau, Mana- 
ger, Dist. of Col.; Wil- 
liam Montgomery, Presi- 
dent of Acacia; Clarence 
L. Fritz, Manager, New- 
ark. 


Back row, L. to R.: Jack 
L. Rawlins, Manager, San 
Francisco; Samuel E, 
Mooers, Field Vice Presi- 
dent; Chase C. Gove, Jr., 
President of Acacia’s 
Honor Organization, The 
William Montgomery 
Quality Club; James M. 
Williams, Manager, Nor- 
folk; Vernon R. Zimmer- 
man, Manager, Northern 
Virginia. 
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The 1951 meeting of Acacia’s Field Advisory Committee was just recently held in ob 

Palm Beach, Florida. Plans for continuing the Company’s great record of growth na 

and development were fully and constructively discussed. There is a new Field di 

Advisory Committee each year which is composed of the Company’s five most suc- ry 

cessful managers and the leading personal producer. Top performance in all phases e 

of agency management must be achieved in order for a manager to qualify for one W: 

of the coveted positions on the Committee. ha 

William Montgomery, President of Acacia Mutual, and outstanding pioneer in the t 

field of life insurance, has many “‘firsts” to his credit. Notable among his achieve- w 

ments is this plan which he conceived more than 22 years ago to give men in the 7 
Field a voice in the management of their Company. The plan has proved of inesti- 

mable value in bringing about a closer understanding between the men charged with pt 

the responsibility of Management and the men who represent the Company in the 

Field. . 

The success and popularity of Acacia’s plan is strikingly illustrated by the number of p 

companies that have adopted the idea. This is quite understandable, for Fieldmen 2 

everywhere are anxious for the opportunity to sit down with Management around the re 

\ 


conference table in frank and open discussion of plans and policies that are of vital 
concern to them. 





ACACIA MUTUAL 


: a , : 
Home Office | aT a oR oO . 
Washington, D. C. if | LIkE INSURANCE COMPANY | e 






William Montgomery, President 









Pensions - WORD OF THE YEAR 





“You can’t escape the responsibility of tomorrow by evading it today.”—Abraham Lincoln 


LTHOUGH it is the current 

belief of countless thousands 

that the word “pensions” is 
synonymous with “old age se- 
curity,” such synonymity does not as 
yet largely exist. A better synonym 
today for pensions is that much-used 
9 letter word “confusion.” Never- 
theless, as many of you know, the 
word of the year for 1950 has been 
“pensions” as it was in 1949 when 
55% of the 50-million man-days lost 
due to strikes were attributable to 
disputes over Union pension and in- 
surance demands. Many workers in 
the pension field feel that if wage 
and salary controls do not get 1n the 
way, it is possible that we may again 
have a pension boom like the one 
we experienced in 1943 and 1944. 
The likelihood of such recurrence 
will, of course, be enhanced if excess 
profits tax legislation joins the ranks 
of the anti-inflation forces. 

Many of us who have devoted 
practically full time to the pension 
business since 1940, were so steeped 
in pensions that we apparently felt 
everybody else in the country was 
pension conscious too. It was, there- 
fore, quite.a jolt last year as a result 
of the Steel Fact Finding Board's 
report and subsequent Steel and 
Auto negotiations to find that sud- 
denly, according to the headlines, 
radio and TV, everybody else in the 
country considered the idea of pen- 
sions as new and unusual. Actually, 
it wasn’t a new and unusual idea— 
it was just a new emphasis on an old 
thing. According to some reports, 
« fellow by the name of Weaver ini- 
tiated the first pension plan for his 
employees in 1888—and he went 
vroke in 1889. This reference to 
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VERNE ARENDS 
Assistant Secretary, 
Northwestern Mutual 


Weaver is not intended to be sym- 
bolic or prophetic—other employers 
without pension programs also went 
broke in 1889 and others have done 
so in practically every year since 
then. 


Pensions and Personnel 


Refusal by the United States Su- 
preme Court in 1949 to review a 
lower Court ruling in the Inland 
Steel case arranged the canvas and 
easel for the pension picture of to- 
day. As a result of that action, 
pensions became subject to collective 
bargaining. The first major bar- 
gaining session subsequent to that 
decision was in Steel, which as you 
know, resulted in appointment by the 
President of a Fact Finding Board. 
Some felt that the report of that 
Board was a great event because it 
showed American enterprise the way 
toward what Life magazine called a 
true Welfare Capitalism which can 
anticipate and fend off the authori- 
tarian solutions of the welfare state. 
On the other hand, some took ex- 
ception to the statement in the report 
that workers are “machines” to be 
depreciated; others were unhappy 
over the fact that labor used the 
report as the basis for a squeeze 
play; and some felt that the non- 
contributory recommendation and 
other factors in the report confused 
the pension picture as it was de- 
veloping prior to the report. In 
rejecting a fourth round wage in- 
crease and placing the emphasis on 





individual security through insur- 
ance and pensions, the Fact Finding 
Board significantly altered the pat- 
tern of labor-management bargain- 
ing and opened a new chapter in 
industrial relations. 

However, many informed people 
regret that the Steel Board in effect 
gave the impression that pensions 
do not cost anything, though wage 
increases do. Unfortunately, that 
unrealistic attitude seems to be per- 
meating public and governmental 
thinking. 

In spite of that general, unrealistic 
prevailing philosophy, the one vital 
consideration in the business world 
today is as vividly expressed by 
Russell Davenport in the November, 
1949, issue of Fortune, “Pensions— 
Not Jf but How.” . Prior to the fall 
of 1949, most of the professional 
people in the pension field were 
chiefly concerned with promoting the 
idea of pensions with emphasis 
on their advantages—employee-em- 
ployer relations-wise and tax-wise. 
Today, however, the situation is defi- 
nitely changed with pensions taking 
a definite place in our national 
economy and becoming not only an 
accepted part of the salary and wage 
pattern but an expected part thereof. 


The Tax Angle 


To many, “pension plans” is a two 
word phrase synonymous with com- 
plications, confusing mathematical 
calculations, legalistic talk, earnest 
insurance salesmen and the great 
unknown. However, when the wrap- 
pings are removed from this gener- 
ally formidable figure, you find the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Pensions—Continued 


unclothed and easily understood 
skeleton of simplicity. A good pen- 
sion plan is nothing more than a 
simple arrangement with legal trim- 
mings whereby an employer provides 
retirement income for his employees 
(and frequently substantial death 
benefits for their dependents) on a 
basis that is actuarially sound, fi- 
nancially feasible and—according to 
a growing school of thought—eco- 
nomically intelligent. 

A pension plan which satisfies the 
requirements of the Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau is not a taxable entity for 
Federal income tax purposes. More- 
over, the employees and their bene- 
ficiaries will not be taxed on the 
employer’s contributions to the plan 
until the amounts so contributed are 
actually distributed or made avail- 
able to them. Another important 
factor is that the employer’s con- 
tributions to a qualified pension plan 
are deductible by it in its income 


tax return in accordance with the 
provisions of the Internal Revenue 
Code. Obviously, no employer 
should adopt a pension plan for the 
primary purpose of saving taxes. It 
must be first considered a sound in- 
vestment because it solves a vital 
problem—the retirement of old em- 
ployees on a business-wise basis. 

Creation of valid pension plans 
by employers is clearly in accord 
with present tax laws—it is not an 
evasion of taxes but a legal pro- 
cedure approved by the Government 
which recognizes the social and eco- 
nomic advantages of such plans and 
desires to encourage their adoption. 
Valid plans in effect shift a heavy 
load from Government to private 
enterprise and it is unlikely that the 
Government will ever withdraw all 
tax assistance. 

When discussing pensions, we 
must remember that a good pension 
plan should not only be actuarially 
sound but should also be humanly 
sound. 
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OLDEST FEDERAL 


offers an unusually attractive 
investment for 
surance companies and other 
corporate or individual invest- 
ors seeking a safe and profit- 
able outlet for funds. 


Accounts insured to $10,000.00 


Two Persons (Business Asso- 
ciates or Husband and Wife) 
may have insured accounts to 


MN GEORGIA’S i 


CURRENT 3% RATE 


Member: Federal Home Lean Bank System 
Federal Savings & Lean insuranee Corporation 
Washington, D. C. 


Funds received by 10th of month | 
earn from the Ist. 
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A few of the many factors {5 be 
considered, all of which affect the 
cost of the plan are: 


. What to do about past service liability, 
. Contributory vs. non-contributory. 

. Insured vs. self-insured plan. 

. Vesting of benefits prior to retirement. 

. Eligibility rules for participation. 

. Normal retirement age. 

. Disability provisions. 

. Amount a Pension. 


oO onovawnN — 


and 
. The funding method to be used. 


No solution is universal—nor is a 
universal solution possible. Every 
plan must be tailored to fit the par- 
ticular group for which it is de- 
signed. 

Specifically, what are the ac- 
knowledged advantages _ resulting 
from the creation of a pension plan? 


To the Employer 

. Super-annuated employees are eliminated 
with resulting economies in operation. 

2. Labor turnover is decreased. Statistics 
of the National Industrial Board prove 
that. 

3. A better class of employees is attracted. 
4. Employees’ efficiency is increased through 
elimination of some financial worries. 

5. The employer's social-moral obligation is 
discharged. 

. The employer is benefited tax-wise. 

. Public good will is promoted. 


~~ oO 


To the Employee 

. Fear of dependent or semi-dependent old 

age is eliminated. 

2. A standard of living is provided for em- 
ployees which will make retirement more 
attractive than it would be if the em- 
ployee had to depend solely upon the 
subsistence standard offered by the Social 
Security Act. 

3. The death benefits provided by satisfac- 
tory plans increase the employee's estate 
and aid his family. 

4. In effect, additional compensation is given 
the employee which will very likely be 
taxed at a lower rate because of defer- 
ment to a time when his income will be 
lower. 


The Present Approach 


The approach to the pension prob- 
lem generally today is far different 
from the approach before the Steel 
and Auto negotiations. Prior 
thereto, employers were thinking of 
funding plans on an_ actuarially 
sound basis with pension and death 
benefits guaranteed. Today in the 
major industries, plans which are 
funded.on an actuarially sound basis 
and which contain permanent prom- 
ises to pay pensions are not too 
prevalent. 

Never in the experience of formal 
pension plans has there been such a 
discernable trend toward providing 
what appears on the surface to be so 
much for so many—with so little 
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actual certainty of fulfillment. It 
seems that the aim in negotiated 
plans today is for labor to ask for 
the moon; for management to 
counter-offer a lesser planet ; and for 
the end result to be a plan which 
can’t stand too close scrutiny in the 
bright sun of day insofar as actuarial 
soundness and definite promises to 
pay pensions are concerned. 


In spite of the present confused 
state of pension affairs it is the opin- 
ion of many that when all is said and 
done, the primary responsibility for 
supplementing recognized economic 
rights of all members of American 
society rests with those who directly 
and indirectly conduct the nation’s 
economic affairs—owners of busi- 
nesses, managers and workers. To 
carry out that responsibility, co- 
operation and understanding — be- 
tween business and labor leadership 
is required. Sound and attractive 
pension planning represents an op- 
portunity for employers to convince 
labor to join in a concerted effort to 
implement those rights without turn- 
ing the entire job over to Govern- 
ment. To serve its function as such 
a vehicle, it is necessary that a pen- 
sion plan provide adequate benefits. 


The Time Is Now! 


Perhaps, the lesson employers 
must quickly learn 1s simply this 
that the time is here when they 
must be prepared to offer their 
workers a sound, inviting pension 
plan. To do that requires a basic 
knowledge of what can be offered 
and of how to set up a plan that will 
provide those benefits. Such knowl- 
edge must be acquired now, because 
a plan resulting from forced ac- 
quiescence to labor's demands due to 
lack of knowledge serves only to 
defeat itself. You will probably be 
called upon more than once in the 
next six months to help employer- 
clients enlarge their knowledge in 
this complicated field. If you are 
not a pension specialist, and have no 
intention of becoming one, it might 
be wise to start making connections 
with some Northwestern Mutual 
Agent who is. As someone has said, 
bird-dogging for pension specialists 
can be a profitable operation. In 
fact, it is the only comparable op- 
eration wherein you get to keep the 
bird or at least part of it! 


—Field Notes, Northwestern Mutual. 





A NEW BOND 


THAT MEETS EVERY NEED 
OF THE LIFE COMPANY! 


This new bond — FORM 25 L—bhas been designed 
especially to cover losses sustained by Life Insurance 
Companies. Including the unusually broad protection 
provided by the special blanket bond for insurance com- 
panies, the new bond also offers these new features: 


De Loss due to dishonest or fraudulent acts of general, 
soliciting or servicing agents and their employees 


is now covered. 


2. Any class of agents can be covered on a blanket 
basis without territorial limitation. 


3. Amounts of coverage on any class of agents can be 
limited or eliminated entirely if desired. 


4. Losses occurring on premises of agents are covered. 


. Funds of policyholders and beneficiaries are protected 
against loss due to fraudulent or dishonest acts of 
any soliciting agent or his employees. 


6. The 30-day extension of fidelity coverage on 
company employees, after termination of employment, 
now applies also to partners, officers and employees 

of all agents. 





You'll be interested to learn how this new bond can 
benefit your company . . . how easily its many new 
elastic features can be tailored to meet your special 
needs. Call our agent in your community, today! 


HIMERICAN SURETY GROUP 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
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T IS quite possible that in the 

future there will be a separation 

of duties between selling and 
counseling the prospective buyer of 
life insurance on the one hand, and 
conserving business and serving the 
established policyowner on _ the 
other hand. 

Certainly today, we are much 
weaker in conserving business and 
in serving the established policy- 
owner than we are in the field of 
writing new business. The field un- 
derwriter of the future might well 
be a man who is primarily responsi- 
ble for new business. That new 
underwriter may be recruited not 
from some other line of business, but 
from the ranks of service representa- 
tives and trainees already afhliated 
with the company. 


Service Personnel 


In addition to its field under- 
writers, a company would also have 
a staff of service men. Their re- 
sponsibility would not be in the field 
of new business, but exclusively in 
the field of serving and conserving 
business which had already been put 
on the books. They would be com- 
pensated primarily on a salary basis 
with some commission or bonus ar- 
rangement as an incentive to im- 
prove their results. 

If there is a trend toward setting 
up service organizations as distinct 
from sales organizations and of set- 
ting up specialist organizations as 
distinct from either the service or 
sales organizations, then there must 
also be a trend toward a more in- 
tegrated employer-employee _rela- 
tionship. Actually, the trend in this 
direction is already of considerable 
duration and distinct force. Such em- 
ployer-employee relationship places 
on the company and management a 
greater responsibility for the selec- 
tion, training, supervision, and com- 
pensation of its representatives in 
the field. 
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CHARLES J. ZIMMERMAN, C.L.U. 
Manager LIAMA 


Remember that the institution of 
life insurance has a social responsi- 
bility to make its services available 
to every segment of our population. 
There are inherent dangers for com- 
panies which determine to serve only 
a narrow segment of the market. It 
is certainly unnecessary to point out 
that those companies which operated 
primarily or entirely in farm terri- 
tory found the going extremely 
rough in the years from 1920 to 





1935. Quite possibly those com- 
panies which have decided to serve 
only the extremely high income 
group may find difficulties in future 
years. Should this high income 
group be further severely handi- 
capped by increased taxation or 
should corporations and_ business 
generally endeavor to protect the 
welfare of its higher paid executives 
by making available to these execu- 
tives welfare and insurance benefits 
at company expense to a degree far 
beyond what is being done today, the 
specialized companies would suffer. 

There has been a shift in popula- 
tion from the farm to urban areas, 
and the shift from extremely large 
cities to the suburban areas. With 
this shift in poulation to the suburbs, 








FACING THE FIFTIES 


there has also been a shift of busi- 
ness to the suburbs. Life insurance 
companies generally have not been 
as alert to this trend as it would seem 
they might be. There is a tremen 
dous reluctance on the part of com 
panies to establish branch offices or 
district agencies in these smaller 
suburban communities, even though 
it would seem to be both logical and 
profitable to become established in 
these suburban areas at an early date 
in their growth. 

Still a third and perhaps the most 
significant change in our market has 
been the emergence of the so-called 
“blue collar” class to a higher eco- 
nomic level. Even without contrast- 
ing the progress of the blue collar 
class with that of the white collar 
class, this emergence has been ex- 
tremely marked. 


Blue Collar Class 


The fact that these blue collar 
workers are strongly organized, the 
fact that our people want, can pro- 
duce, and will consume more and 
more goods making for a higher and 
higher standard of living, all indicate 
that from the long-range point of 
view, this market will continue to 
expand. How to best meet the 
human needs and desires of this 
market remains a question which we 
have not squarely faced, much less 
satisfactorily begun to soive. This 
market has outgrown the so-called 
industrial life insurance field. The 
‘arnings in this market will average 
between $4,000 and $6,000 per in- 
dividual. Earnings of $8,000, $10,- 
000 or $12,000 for skilled workmen 
or forenten are not uncommon. 

A reasonable case could be made 
out for the fact that this group of 
blue collar workers, because of its 
newly-achieved economic status, has 
not only been inadequately studied 
by life insurance companies, but has 
been to a great degree neglected by 
life insurance agents. 
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Again, the influence of out politi- 
cal climate must not be overlooked 
in studying markets. A study of the 
growth and the changes in spending 
units is revealing. Even allowing 
for the decreased value of the dollar, 
it is immediately apparent from such 
a study that we have raised the floor 
under the earnings of a large seg- 
ment of our population. It is true 
that we have also lowered the ceiling 
on very high income earners through 
increased taxation. On the whole, 
however, there is a much broader 
spread of income and much more 
real income to be spread than there 
was ten years ago. This trend will 
be a continuing one, with some tem- 
porary interruptions. 


Production Instead of Producers 


Management has obligations to its 
employees, to its policyowners and 
to the public. It has only been in 
comparatively recent years that man- 
agement has begun to concern itself 
seriously with the welfare of its field 
personnel. [or many years, man- 
agement was primarily interested in 
development of production rather 
than in the development of produc- 
ers. 

Management is still scarcely 
aware of its obligations to the com- 
munities in which the company op- 
erates. Contrast a well-established 
general insurance agency with a 
well-established life insurance agency 
in a community. Quite often, the 
general insurance agency becomes a 
real influence in community affairs. 
The heads of the agency and their 
associates are active in civic affairs. 
There is a feeling in the community 
that the agency is a part of the 
community. 

On the other hand, whereas in- 
dividuals in many life insurance 
agencies have become outstanding 
leaders in community affairs, the life 
insurance agency as a business es- 
tablishment has not established as 
sound a basis for itself in the com- 
munity as has the general insurance 
agency. Nor has the community felt 
that the life insurance agency was 
really an integral part of the com- 
munity. More often the feeling has 
been that the life insurance branch 
Was simply a small appendage of a 
vast corporation in some far re- 
moved city. 
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Easy Hard Work? 


Sure! Surprise yourself how easy it is 
to work hard with Bankers National. It’s 
the sincere, friendly interest in your 
production and personal problems that 
does it—an interest shared by everyone 
at the Home Office—and that goes for 


the President, too! 
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NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company, Montclair, N. J. 


RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 
W. J. SIEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 


LIFE e ACCIDENT e HEALTH e HOSPITAL 
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CHARLES E. CASSETTY 


A former school teacher 
without sales experience, 
Charles Cassetty has 
performed phenomenally in 
the small Tennessee 
community of Gainesboro. 
(Population less 

than 1,000) 


He gives all credit to 
Franklin exclusives on 
which he has concentrated. 
His particular favorite 

is the PPIP. 


His first sale was 
made April 11, 1950. 
Total first year cash 
earnings: $11,095.66. 





First Year Cash 
Earnings *11,095 


April 10, 1951 





Mr. J. V. Whaley, Vice President 
The Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Dear Mr. Whaley: 


I would like to thank you and the Home Office 
for the cooperation you have given me in the first 
year of my association with the Franklin Life Insur- 
ance Company. It was one year ago today that 
Wilson Summar “rescued” me from the teaching 
profession and brought me into this wonderful or- 
ganization. I will ever be grateful to you and him 
for the inspiration you gave me. Since I have been 
associated with the Company I have made well over 
250 sales and have over $500,000 net on the books 
at the present time. My income during the past year 
was about three to four times what I had anticipated. 
I give credit to the Company and President Becker 
for the exclusive programs they have devised. I am 
especially fond of the PPIP and have specialized in 
that program during the past year. 


I live in a small town with a population of less 
than 1,000 people and in an agricultural section of 
the country but have come to the conclusion that if 
I get out and see the people that I cannot help but 
sell the exclusive merchandise of the Franklin Life 
Insurance Company. 


Sincerely yours, 
Charles E. Cassetty 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents. 











Lhe Friendly 
FRANKLIN LIFE 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 188% 


One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 


A BILLION DOLLAR INSTITUTION 






INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
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N TRAINING combination life 

and accident and health salesmen, 

our problem is divided into two 
parts—first, training the new sales- 
man and, second, retraining the old 
salesman. 

In training the new combination 
salesman, we have all the problems 
inherent in training either a life or 


an accident and health salesman. 
These problems are— 
|. Establishing the proper work 


habits ; 

2. Skill in prospecting and skill in 
selling ; 

3. Sufhcient knowledge ; 

4. Proper attitude. 


Proper Proportion 


However, with the combination 
salesman, we have additional 
problem—that is, to train him in 
such a way as to secure a proper 
volume of both life and accident and 
health insurance. A “proper pro- 
portion” of life and accident and 
health will vary with the company 
objectives. Basically, however, the 
problem is the same regardless of 
the company’s objectives. 

Historically, most life and acci- 
dent and health insurance companies 
have first trained their men to be 
accident and health salesmen, and 
later they are introduced to and 
trained to sell life insurance. The 
purpose of this, of course, was to 
get the new salesman into immediate 
production, and it is generally con- 
ceded this can be done quicker 
through accident and health than 
through life insurance. 

ur company has from the begin- 
ning insisted that new men starting 
ofi write life insurance as well as 
accident and health. However, the 
emphasis in the beginning was placed 
on accident and health insurance, 
an all the skill he acquired in the 
early days was in the sale of accident 
aiid health insurance. With very 
litle knowledge of life insurance, 
the new salesman was urged to tie 
in some life insurance with every 


one 
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accident and health sale. It was our 
experience that this plan was ex- 
ceedingly successful in getting an 
arly and large production. 


New Technique Needed 


After months had passed, how- 
ever, we found the new salesman 
had burned out (or thought he had ) 
his natural market with accident and 
health insurance. Since he had little 
knowledge and no skill in the sale 
of life insurance, he found it very 
dificult to go back to his market 
and make an approach on life insur- 
ance. At this point or sooner, we 
found that to keep him in the busi- 
ness we had to start over with an 
intensive training job in life insur- 
ance; and we found this job, with 
the salesman now grooved in the 
accident and health business, far 
more difficult than if we had trained 
him to sell life insurance in the first 
place. In most cases, our men at this 
point took a considerable slump in 
production ; and, unfortunately, some 
good men left the business. 

Because of this problem, we de- 
cided that some way must be found 
to train the new man from the very 
beginning to actually sell both life 
and accident and health insurance, 
and not just tack life insurance on 
as a tail to an accident and health 
dog. After checking with many 
combination companies, we found 
none that had successfully and satis- 
factorily solved this double training 
problem. We, therefore, worked out 
a plan which may be far from origi- 
nal, but at least it is original with us. 

For the past six months, we have 
used this new training plan with 
highly satisfactory results. Though 
the time has been too short and the 
number of men involved too few for 
the experiment to be conclusive, we 


TRAVIS T. WALLACE, President, 
Great American Reserve 


have trained 19 new men on this 
plan. These men were hired at 
varying intervals over the last six 
months. Of these men, 2 have gone 
out of the business. The average 
production of the 17 survivors for 
the month of March was $32,057 of 
life insurance, plus accident and 
health premiums approximately the 
equivalent of the life premiums. Of 
these, 13 wrote over $25,000, 15 
over $20,000, with only 2 writing 
under $20,000 life for the month. 


Personal Insurance Concept 


An important part of our new plan 
is to give the new salesman the 
proper basic concept of personal 
insurance. Primarily, all personal 
insurance, be it life or accident and 
health insurance, is designed to pro- 
tect against the loss of earned in- 
come. Earned income may be 
stopped only by death, old age, dis- 
ability, or unemployment. If we 
point out that personal insurance is 
designed to hedge against these 
losses, and more especially the first 
three, we make the new man under- 
stand that disability insurance is 
designed for the same purpose as 
life insurance—that is, to protect 
earned income—that they are not 
different, but that disability insur- 
ance is merely another package in 
his sales kit, like a re-adjustment 
income or income through school 
period. By doing this, the new sales- 
man never gets the idea that he is 
primarily a life insurance man 
occasionally selling an accident and 
health policy or that he is an accident 
and health man occasionally selling 
a life policy. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Combination Agents—Continued 


We then give him sufficient knowl- 
edge of a combination package, en- 
dowment at 65 with accident and 
health insurance. By the use of a 
demonstration sheet, he illustrates 
to the prospect the cash or income 
he will receive at 65 if he lives, the 
cash or income his family will receive 
if he dies, and the income he and his 
family will receive when he is dis- 








ANYTHING... 


Columbian National’s 
multiple lines 

include individual 

and group life, 

accident, sickness 

_and hospital protection. 
SE RER : No closed season 

= >?' on earnings. 


The VOLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE 


BOSTON 12, MASSACHUSETTS 
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abled. Thus, in one package the 
three greatest hazards to earned in- 
come are covered. The new salesman 
memorizes thoroughly a sales talk 
which establishes the problem and, 
by the use of the demonstration 
sheet, offers an ideal _ solution. 
Through this method, the new man 
is trained to sell both life and acci- 
dent and health insurance, not 
merely to tack one on as the tail to 
the other. 


Dual Personality 


It is my observation that to a 
great extent at least the life insur- 
ance companies are themselves re- 
sponsible for making the new man 
feel that he has or should have a 
dual personality to sell both. They 
talk and think about accident and 
health as though it were something 
entirely foreign and different from 
life insurance. If presented to the 
salesman as it really is, just another 
package in his kit of tools, he will 
quickly consider it as such himself. 

seginning with the new man’s 
second week in the field, we give him 
one new life policy or package every 
other week until he is at least 
familiar with most of the policies 
and packages. We then try to see 
that he acquires skill in selling those 
policies or packages best suited to 
his market. 


Established Salesman 


We are assuming here, of course, 
the the salesman we refer to is al- 
ready an established life insurance 
salesman or an established accident 
and health salesman. Our problem 
is to get him to give us the proper 
production from each line. We try 
to get out of the old salesman’s mind 
the idea that accident and health is 
like fire insurance or casualty in- 
surance or, if he be an accident and 
health salesman, that life insurance 
is something wholly new and differ- 
ent. Like the new man, we try to 
make him see that if they are not 
exactly the same thing they are at 
least identical twin brothers. How- 
ever, since he does not have the 
skill or technique to sell the new line, 
we at least try to get him to sell the 
new line by simply tacking it on as 
a part of what he already knows how 
to sell. If he is a life insurance 
salesman, we try to teach him how 





to tack on an accident and health 
policy at the end of his sales talk 
If he is an accident and health sales- 
man, we at first teach him to tack on 
at least some life insurance with 
every sale. Gradually we shift the 
emphasis and see that he acquires 
the technique and the skill for selling 
the new line, either in combination 
or by itself. We have found this 
procedure essential, because under 
battle conditions, he tends to revert 
to that which he knows best and at 
which he is most skillful. If he tries 
to approach on the new line and finds 
himself clumsy, awkward, and _in- 
effective, he quickly and _ naturally 
switches back. | 


Other Ways 


(1) Use combination rate sheets, 
Make up rate sheets with combina- 
tion rates for both life and accident 
and health on the most commonly 
used policies and in the amounts 
usually sold. This avoids fumbling 
for rates at the close. 

(2) Combination demonstration 
sheets. On all life demonstration 
sheets,. have a space for disability 
benefits, and the reverse for accident 
and health demonstration 
This will at least remind him of the 
other coverage. 

(3) Use simple classification 
manual. We use the 1936 Health 
and Accident Underwriters Confer- 
ence Manual with AAA, AA, A 
and B classifications. Using these 
classifications, the new or old sales- 
man will rarely have to refer to his 
classification manual after a_ few 
days. 

(4) Use a combination applica- 
tion. In the name of heaven, don't 
make the salesman complete too long 
applications. Typically, he is not a 
clerk. He hates detail, and if you 
force him to use two applications, 
you will miss a lot of good business 
he could and would write. 


sheets. 


Skill Most Important 


While time does not permit me 
to dwell on work habits, attitude, 
and knowledge, I do want to stress 
the vital importance of the new of 
the old man acquiring a high degree 
of skill in both selling and prospect- 
ing. Most of us will admit that be- 
tween knowledge and skill at least 
seventy-five per cent of a man’s 
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success is due to his skill rather than 
his knowledge. If the reverse were 
true, actuaries would be our greatest 
salesmen. In spite of our recogni- 
tion of the relative importance of 
skill over knowledge, my experience 
and observation leads me to believe 
that we spend seventy-five per cent 
or more of our time giving the new 
or the old man knowledge = and 
twenty-five per cent or less of our 
time training him to acquire skill. 
Everyone will agree that selling is 
an art, aS music Is an art. A man 
might study the theory of music for 
fifty years and not be able to play 
a note or an instrument because he 


lacks the skill. 


Acquiring Skill 
We all know that skill can be 


acquired in only one way—super- 
vise, drill, drill, practice, practice. 
If one is to be a great or even a 
fair pianist, it 1s recognized that 
this can be accomplished only by 
hours and hours, days and days, and 
weeks and weeks of practice for 
skill. While a very old = man, 
Paderewski 1s said to have practiced 
three hours every day. He explained 
it this way: “If I miss practice one 
day, I can tell the difference—if | 
miss two days, the critics can tell 
the difference—if I miss three days, 
the public can tell the difference.” 
Ina like manner, the success of our 
men can depend on their skill, and 
yet how little, how pitifully little, we 
give them. 

Recognizing the importance of 
skill, why don’t we give them more? 
I think there are four reasons. First, 
while paying lip service to skill and 
realizing to a greater or lesser degree 
its importance, I think we too often 
in our day to day work forget its 
importance. Second, drilling, super- 
vised practice, is hard, hard work, 
drudgery. We don't like it, and the 
salesman doesn’t like it. It is more 
fun to give them knowledge, and we 
tend to do the thing we like the best. 
Third, the manager or the trainer 
doesn’t know how to give them the 
skill required in this rather complex 
job. Fourth, too often the home 
office fails here also. For example, 
the manager wants to make the 
salesman skillful in selling mortgage 
protection insurance. He thoroughly 
explains to the salesman the prob- 
lem and the solution offered by life 
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insurance, but he makes little or no 
effort to see that the salesman ac- 
quires the necessary skill to effec- 
tively use this knowledge. How do 
you acquire skill? Drill, drill, prac- 
tice, practice—but what 1s the poor 
salesman to practice on? The man- 
ager failed to give him a sales talk 
or a track to practice on. Certainly, 
when the salesman gets in the field, 
he can't remember what the manager 
said, much less how he said it; so 
he stumbles along as best he can with 
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insurance agency—fast, big and lasting! Our business is 
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a blunt and crude technique instead 
of the razor sharp sales talk which 
he might have had. 

While to some extent at least the 
manager and the home office must 
share the blame for our failure in 
making our men sufficiently skillful, 
the lion’s share of this responsibility 
falls on the home office, because they 
have not seen that the manager 
himself is sufficiently skillful or that 
he is capable of and would transmit 


such skill if he had it. 
23 








1951 MORTALITY 


OREAN war deaths caused a 

sharp rise in mortality among 
American males of military age dur- 
ing the first three months of 1951, 
according to Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company _ statisticians. 
Among the company’s male indus- 
trial policyholders at ages 20-24 the 
mortality rate was about 50 percent 
higher than it was for the first 
quarter of 1950. 

As a result of the Korean war 
losses and a widespread outbreak of 
respiratory disease at home, the 
death rate for males at all ages was 
five percent higher than that for the 
same period last year. In contrast, 
for females the rate was lower by a 
fraction of a percent. 

Concerning the respiratory out- 
break, which brought higher death 
rates from both pneumonia and in- 
fluenza, the statisticians report, 
“There were fears at the beginning 
of the year that the epidemic, which 
affected large areas of the world, 
might prove to be catastrophic in 
character. These fears are now 
allayed by the subsidence of the out- 
break.” 

Mortality from the diseases of the 
heart and blood vessels, and from 
cancer and diabetes, was higher than 
last year for the three-month period. 
Part of the increase, it was noted, 
probably resulted from the high 
prevalence of the respiratory dis- 
eases. 





Doubly sure for you as our un- 
derwriter—doubly sure for your 
policy holders with our field- 
tested programmed options. As- 
sure yourself of life-time safety for 
your family, as you help your pros- 
pects freely choose a solid se- 
curity plan with Life & Casualty. 
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Tuberculosis, however, continued 
its downward trend, with a death 
rate one fifth lower than the previous 
all-time first-quarter minimum re- 
corded in 1950. Likewise, new low 
first-quarter rates were established 
for the principal communicable di- 
seases of childhood, the complica- 
tions of pregnancy and childbirth, 
and for appendicitis and gastritis. 

Fatal accidents were somewhat 
higher than in 1950, although the 
death rate from motor vehicle acci- 
dents showed a slight decline. The 
increase is due in part to a rise in 
occupational fatalities. Suicide and 
homicide both show a slight decline. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


International Claim Ass'n, Sept. 10-12, 
Monmouth Hotel, Spring Lake, N 
Mortgage Bankers Ass'n, Sept. 11-14, 


Mark Hopkins Hotel, San Francisco, — 

National Ass'n Life Underwriters, —_ 
17-21, Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Life Office Mgm. Ass'n, Sept. 24-26, 
Edgewater Beach, Chicago, Ill. 

National Fraternal Congress, Sept. 24-27, 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Society of Actuaries, Sept. 26-28, Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto. 

American Life Convention, 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 

Life Advertiser's, annual meeting, October 
28-31, Williamsburg Inn & Lodge, Williams- 
burg, Va 

Institute of Home Office Underwriters, 
Nov. 8-10, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


Oct. 9-12, 


Agency Management Ass'n, Nov. 12-16, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
National Ass'n Insurance Commissioners, 


Dec. 2~6, Commodore, New York City. 


Life Insurance Ass'n of America, Dec. 


12, 13, Waldorf Astoria, New York City. 


LIFE & CASUALTY 
GHeansd 
LIFE SECURITY 





ually 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


ORE than five million people 
now are receiving over two 
billion dollars a year in assistance 
from public funds. This situation ip 
a time of prosperity is discussed in 
the most recent publication of the 
Research Council for Economie 
Security, Chicago, just released. 
In the emphasis on pension plans, 
the extension of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors’ Insurance, and the proposed 
health insurance and disability com- 
pensation provisions, little attention 
has been paid to the assistance pro- 
grams. Enacted during the De- 
pression, these provided relief pay- 
ments to certain specialized groups 
the aged, dependent children, and 
the blind. They were supplemented 
by the direct relief programs of the 
states and local communities. 


As business conditions improved, 
and as benefits became available un- 
der other social security programs, 
it was expected that there would be 
less need for relief or public as- 
sistance measures. In 1936, there 
were 1,106,000 persons who received 
$155 millions under Old-Age As- 
sistance. But today almost three 
times as many are under this pro- 
gram, and the national bill has in- 
creased to $1.4 billions. The aid to 
dependent children program began 
with 162,000 families, representing 
404,000 children, and with an annual 
cost of $49 millions. In 1949, 600,000 
families with more than 1,500,000 
children were paid almost a_half 
billion dollars. There still are over 
a half million cases on state and 
local relief rolls. 

Increased employment under the 
current defense program may 
temporarily reduce some of the 
demands for public assistance. How- 
ever, the Research Council analysis 
of the possible future developments 
under the existing programs indi- 
cates a continuing rise in the total 
cost and extent of emergency relief. 

The Research Council for 
Economic Security is a_ privately 
financed research and educational 
the study of problems in the field of 
social and economic security. 

Single copies of Public Assistance 
are available free from the Council 
at 111 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4, Ill., in quantities at cost. 
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HIS article will be devoted 

to the physiology of blood 

pressure and its effect on in- 
surability. 

What is blood pressure, and how 
does the body maintain it ? 

The definition given in the medical 
dictionary is: “The pressure ex- 
erted by the blood within the 
arteries, depending upon the force 
of the heart beat, elasticity of the 
vessel wall, resistance of the capillary 
bed, and volume and _ viscosity 
(thickness) of the blood.” Capil- 
laries are a mesh work of fine hair- 
like vessels between the arteries and 
veins. 


Systolic 


This pressure fluctuates with each 
contraction and relaxation of the 
heart's chambers. The blood pres- 
sure most often quoted is the peak 
pressure, known as systolic. This 
occurs when the heart chambers have 
contracted, forcing the blood into the 
arteries. The minimal pressure, 
known as diastolic, occurs when the 
heart is relaxed, or resting. 

There is a secondary group of 
blood pressure regulators, situated 
in the brain. They are known as 
constrictor and _ dilator centers. 
These centers control the dilatation 
and contraction of the muscular 
walls of the arteries and capillaries, 
at times causing an elevation or 
fall in the blood pressure. 


Simple Illustration 


\s a simple illustration, these 
secondary factors manifest their ac- 
tion in blushing and in severe fright. 
In the blushing phenomenon, the 
dilating centers are at work. A 
bleaching or ghastly pallor occurs 
in severe fright. In this instance the 
Pg centers have been stimu- 
ated. 
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BLOOD PRESSURE 


by JAMES H. READY, M.D. 
Medical Director, 
General American Life 


Elevated blood pressure and dis- 


ease of the arteries may be defined 
as a disorder in which the capillaries 
offer an abnormal resistance to the 


flow of blood without any de- 


monstrable cause. This increased re- 


sistance results in an elevation of the 


diastolic pressure. The blood pres- 
sure may in certain of these individ- 
uals fall to 
proper 


limits under 
and re- 


normal 
conditions of rest 


laxation. It is improper to regard 


the blood pressure change, which 1s 
only one etfect of the increased capil- 


lary resistance, as the prime disturb- 


ance, 


Wide fluctuations in blood pres- 
sure levels are encountered daily in 
both clinical and life insurance ex- 
aminations. Since these variations 
are somewhat looked upon with little 
or no significance by many clinicians, 
life insurance companies have been 
confronted with a serious underwrit- 
ing problem. Generally, the clinical 
observers feels that if the applicant 
or patient has had a history of ele- 





This is the fourth of a series of articles 
by Dr. James H. Ready, medical director, 
on the fundamental problems encountered 
in medical underwriting. 





vated readings followed by normal 
findings, the higher readings can be 
ignored from a mortality standpoint. 

Hypertensive persons show wide 
variations in blood pressure read- 
ings; normal individuals relatively 
little. Marked variability of blood 
pressure readings indicates a hyper- 
tensive tendency if, indeed, the con- 
dition is not already present. We 
can't ignore past high readings, with 
current lower readings, and explain 
them on the basis of emotionalism. 
To consider only the most favorable 
readings for underwriting would 
lead only to a wrong evaluation of 
the cardiovascular system. 


Very Important 


Insurance companies have given 
serious consideration to this specific 
subject, because frequently elevated 
pressure, with its associated morbid 
changes in the arterial system, 1s 
responsible directly or indirectly for 
more deaths and disability than any 
other single, pathological condition, 
including cancer and tuberculosis. 


The introduction of the blood 
pressure machine as a_ routine 
examination procedure not only 


marked a great advance in clinical 
medicine, but also revealed a condi- 
tion which we now term “essential 
hypertension.” In this the individual 
has more or less persistent elevation 
of the systolic and usually of the 
diastolic blood pressure, with no 
demonstrable cause. The signifi- 
cance of essential hypertension, and 
its appalling death rate, is just be- 
ginning to be well recognized by 
the general public, yet life insurance 
has been fully cognizant during the 
past twenty years of the curtailed 
longevity caused by hypertension. 
Since hypertension is the most 
common and earliest finding of be- 
ginning circulatory disease, it 1s 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Blood Pressure—Continued 


opportune to make a few brief refer- 
ences to the mortality experience 
revealed by a recent study of ten 
representative life insurance com- 
panies. Five of these issued only 
standard insurance and five issued 
both standard and_ substandard. 
These companies found that 41.4% 
of their total death claims were from 
circulatory disease. The significance 
of hypertension is clearly shown in 
statistics of large groups of autopsy 
material studies in the United States. 
This shows that of all cases coming 


to post-mortem examination, 12.6% 
over age forty and 14.8% over age 
fifty had a history of high blood 
pressure, or showed anatomical evi- 
dence of having had hypertension. 
The alarming fact is the now ap- 
parent increase in the number of 
deaths from heart and circulatory 
diseases, which overshadows the 
death rate from any other cause. 
Histories of elevated blood pressure, 
with relatively normal findings on 
examination, cannot therefore be ig- 
nored. Statistically they require that 
an adequate extra premium be 


assessed. 
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I'm new with Cal- 
Western. So you 
could have bowled 
me over today when the president of 
the company asked me out to lunch. 
The whole thing was on a ‘“‘first- 
name’ basis. Walking back to the 
office, he said, ‘‘Just remember, Joe, 
we're one big family. The so-called 
‘brass’ is never too busy to talk to 
you about your problems and your 
future. Drop in anytime. The door’s 
always open”Howcan you beat a deal 
like that? No wonder people say... 


With Cal-Western 
it’s MORE Than a Contract 
-.. It’s a CAREER! 
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California-Western States 
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HOME OFFICE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
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NALU MANAGERS' SECTION 


T THE midyear meeting of the 
ee Association of Life 
Underwriters in Minneapolis, \linn, 
the board of trustees of that organi- 
zation unanimously approved a ten- 
tative proposal for the establishment 
of a general agents’ and managers’ 
section within the Association. 

The tentative set of by-laws that 
have been drawn up proposes that in 
the event the Association's board of 
trustees approves of said by-laws 
when they convene at the annual 
convention in Los Angeles, Septem- 
ber 18-21, 1951, the officers and 
directors of the proposed section 
should be elected during the con- 
vention session. They will include a 
chairman, two vice chairmen, a 
secretary, and twelve directors. 

The board of trustees specifically 
authorized \WW. Thomas Craig, Los 
Angeles, current chairman of the 
Committee of General Agents and 
Managers, to appoint a nominating 
committee to propose a slate of 
officers and directors for the section 
in the event the by-laws are ap- 
proved. The Committee appointed 
by Mr. Craig is as follows: Judd C. 
Benson, Cincinnati, chairman; Os- 
borne Bethea, New York; O. Sam 
Cummings, Dallas; Walter R. 
Hoeftlin, Seattle; and W. Thomas 
Craig. 


In a statement issued by Mr. 
Craig the Committee chairman said 
that Mr. Benson had made the 
specific request that each General 
Agents’ and Managers’ Association 
throughout the United States submit 
names of individuals whom they feel 
would be particularly qualified to 
serve as officers and directors of the 
proposed General Agents’ and Man- 
agers Section. 

“Mr. Benson has also pointed out 
that it is essential that all sections of 
the country be represented,” said 
Chairman Craig. 

“It is sincerely hoped,” Mr. Craig 
continued, “that the response will 
be unanimous from organized gen- 
eral agents and managers. Nomina- 
tions should be forwarded to Judd 
C. Benson, chairman, Committee on 
Nominations, Proposed General 
Agents and Managers Section, Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers, 11 West 42nd Street, New 
York 18, N. Y.” 
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N GENERAL, a Federal issue 

affecting life insurance should 

not be considered in a vacuum. 
It should be tested to determine its 
relationship to other problems and 
to certain basic concepts. For ex- 
ample, we should always recognize 
that it is an important function of 
our National Government to adjust 
our people to the material conditions 
of life. War and inflation are typical 
experiences that emphasize this 
function. When material conditions 
rapidly change as they have in this 
country during the last decade, ab- 
normal adjustments are necessarily 
occasioned. No business can escape 
this process. We cannot live apart 
from it, nor can individual companies 
afford to act alone in regard to it. 
Isolationism in the relationships be- 
tween Government and business 1s 
no longer realistic. The impact of 
historic events on a business such 
as life insurance requires recon- 
sideration of many traditional polt- 
cies. Our ability and desire to meet 
these rapidly changing demands of 
society, without too great a lag, and 
without weakening the fundamental 
structure of the service which we 
provide is a true test of the dynamic 
character of our business. 


Human Equation 


Another fundamental concept 1s 
that the future of private life insur- 
ance depends for its very existence 
upon the preservation of the freedom 
of the individual under law. But the 
threats to individual liberty do not 
arise as a result of law. Rather, 
they stem from the nature of human 
beings who compose society. Too 
ireyuently, there is a tendency to 
ignore the human equation and its 
impact on the development of law. 
We must recognize, at all times, that 
the law reflects the philosophies of 
life. It is a process of 
gradual change without beginning 
or end. Only true law, which 
changes in accordance with reason 
and nature, will preserve liberty. 


our social 
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EUGENE M. THORE 
General Counsel, 
Life Insurance Association of America 


This being the quality of law we are 
seeking, we must think in terms ot 
the same concepts. 


Developing Business Policy 


Policy-making is the first step in 
dealing with any Washington prob- 
lem. We have noted a tendency, 
however, to give priority to the 
methods we employ in achieving 
legislative objectives. The successful 
pursuit of legislative programs in 





Washington is highly important. But 
we should not emphasize lobbying 
and Congressional appearances to 
the point that we do not devote 
equal effort to the formulation of 
sound business policy. Indeed, faulty 
policy or lack of any consistent and 
basic policy can produce failure, not- 
withstanding the effectiveness of 
our advocacy. 

The  all-pervasive nature of 
modern Government tends to com- 
plicate the policymaking process. 
Accordingly, in formulating policy 
we should, as far as possible, en- 
courage open discussion. Available 
facts should be disseminated. Con- 
clusions should flow from honest 
analysis and not from inflexible pre- 
judgments. A legislative program 
has little value, if, through misun- 
derstanding, it does not receive 
strong support from the business. 


MTOM WEMPONSINILET 


Unfortunately, issues in Washington 
frequently arise suddenly. Congress 
does not adjust its agenda to serve 
our convenience. 

At times, we must deal with prob- 
lems on short notice, hammer out 
policy and develop statements for 
witnesses, all within a relatively 
short period. When these emergen- 
cies arise, there is always some feel- 
ing of uncertainty as to whether the 
policy adopted will have the support 
of those who have not participated in 
the committee work. And it has been 
our impression that whenever op- 
position to such an established policy 
develops, it is frequently due to a 
lack of complete information. We 
urge, therefore, that every effort be 
made to anticipate problems and 
schedule discussions thereof, so that 
time will be afforded to permit full 


dissemination of the facts and an 


opportunity for discussion. This 
means advance planning. Just as 


we accept central planning within 
our companies, we must accept it 
in association activities. It means 
working hard on the problems to 
come. Such a practice will not only 
develop stronger support for any 
policy adopted, but it should improve 
the quality of the conclusions we 
reach. 


Self-Interest 


Policy decisions often require that 
we deal candidly with the unpopular 
term “self-interest.” Self-interest is 
a commendable trait; although, in 
recent years it has been the style to 
deny such a motive. These piotis 
expressions should be avoided. We 
are expected to safeguard the serv- 
ices we furnish to the public. Any 
attempt to plead indifference to our 
own interests disregards the role 
life insurance must assume in pro- 
tecting the rights of policyholders. It 
is self-interest, for example, that 
prompts us to intervene in_ the 
struggle against statism. A sound 
business policy demands, however, 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Wash. Responsibilities—Continued 


that “‘self-interest” be considered ob- 
jectively. It must be tempered with 
the realization that we are an in- 
tegral part of a society upon the 
survival of which we depend for our 
very existence. It is only narrow 
self-interest which disregards the 
public interest that must be ruled 
out. It is that kind of self-interest 
that prompted Eric Johnston, Ad- 


ministrator of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion to spank another business with 
the charge “Consumer be damned—- 
full pockets ahead.” Enlightened 
self-interest should dominate our 
policy-making. Narrow self-interest 
may succeed now and then, but it 
will have an adverse effect on over- 
all results. 

Receptiveness to adverse criticism 
is essential to policy-making. Individ- 
uals seldom like criticism. At times, 








in @ series of advertisements outlining advantages enjoyed 
NUMBER ONE by field underwriters of the Equitable Life of lowe 


SCREENED FOR 


SUCCESS 


Kitz underwriters of the Equitable Life 
of lowa are carefully screened to make sure that 
they have selected a field of endeavor for which 
they possess abilities and aptitudes conducive to 








success. The most scientific selection processes 
available are employed for this purpose in order 
that only those individuals clearly adapted to field 
underwriting will be accepted for training. In this 
way, the chances for successful careers are greatly 
enhanced for those who qualify for contracts with 


the Equitable of lowa. 





FOUNDED IN 1867 IN DES MOINES 


HOUITABLE 


OF IOWA 











business is equally sensitive jo jt 
Yet, sound policy-making often de- 
pends on a knowledge of our de- 
ficiencies as seen by others. Since 
we furnish a public service, any 
criticism that we are not fullilling 
our responsibilities must be taken 
very seriously. It is no longer safe 
to assume that in the future we wil] 
be free from Government competi- 
tion. Indeed, it is becoming increas. 
ingly evident that we are entering 
a new era marked by repeated at- 
tempts to persuade Government to 
supplement our services wherever 
they appear deficient. This situation 
places a high value on complaints, 
Policy-making discussions — should 
not be conducted in an_ insulated 
atmosphere that seals off areas of 
valid criticism. 


Good of the Business 


Many problems offer temptations 
which are difficult to resist. A par- 
ticular program might afford certain 
companies a temporary advantage; 
other companies might not fare so 
well. When such a situation arises, 
we should ask ourselves, what is 
best, in the long run, for the business 
as a whole? Business statesmanship 
dictates that the answer to that 
question should form the basis for 
our policy. Obviously, in actual 
practice, it is not as simple as that. 
An individual company might con- 
clude that for reasons peculiar to 
itself, it cannot join in the proposed 
program. Such division must be 
carefully appraised by both sides as 
to its political significance.  ['re- 
quently, such a controversy will play 
into the hands of forces unfriendly 
to our business. Characteristic of 
such a situation, is the temptation 
to spread seeds of disunity, or to 
resort to disruptive political strategy. 
Neither course should be adopted. 
For the good of the business, the 
parties should calmly negotiate 
within the councils of the business 
in am effort to find a solution. Both 
sides must be ready to give and take 
a little. Unity is not important in 
itself, unless it is based on trust- 
worthy policy. Division is not bad 
for the business, if overcoming it 
involves a compromise with sound 
principles. Few problems will pro- 
duce disunity or bad policy, if the 

(Continued on page 54) 
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The LEGAL 


By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 
Fountain, Elliot & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


Interpretation of Rider on Health 

and Accident Policy by Vice Presi- 

dent of Company Held Binding on 
Company 


On September 1, 1945, the plain- 
tiff, Flynn, was afflicted with heart 
trouble. He applied for a health and 
accident insurance’ policy which pro- 
vided, among other things, for 
monthly indemnity by reason of loss 
of time due to illness. On account 
of his heart condition, the insurance 
company placed a rider on the policy 
which read as follows: 

“This policy does not cover dis- 

ability caused directly or in- 

directly as a result of the recur- 

rence of heart trouble in any 
form. 
“If, after a period of two years, 
evidence satisfactory to the Com- 
pany by medical examination 1n- 
cluding electro-cardiogram = dis- 
closes no heart trouble, rider will 
be removed.” 


On February 17, 1950, approxi- 
mately five years after the insurance 
had been in force, Mr. Flynn suf- 
fered a heart attack. Six days later 
a Mr. I. J. Elrod, vice president of 
the American Republic Life Ins. Co., 
the insurer, wrote Mr. Flynn a 
letter, which read in part as follows: 
“The fact that the policy supple- 
ment mentions the length of time 
that the rider is to be effective, 
automatically removed the rider 
at the expiration of the time clause 
that is shown on your policy.” 
(he insured duly filed his proof of 
loss, setting up that he was disabled 
for a length of time and wanted the 
sum due under the policy. The in- 
surance company denied liability 
Stating that notwithstanding the 
Vice President’s letter to the in- 
sured, it was the duty of the insured 
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to take steps to have the rider re- 
moved at some time before he be- 
came disabled and that the Vice 
President had no authority to waive 
the company’s right in this respect. 
They cite a provision of the policy 
which reads that the President of 
the Company shall be the only 
person who 1s authorized to make 
changes in the policy. 

The court in this case, however, 
is of the opinion that the Vice Presi- 
dent's interpretation of the rider as 
set out in his letter of February 23, 
1950, is controlling and the rider 
was no longer effective after Septem- 
ber 1, 1947. The court cites the cases 
of Beasley vs. Boren, 197 SW 2d 
287 and Continental Insurance Com- 
pany vs. Harris, 82 SW 2d 841. The 
court further holds that insofar as 
this case is concerned, it is of the 
opinion that the surance company 
cannot now successfully contend that 





Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 


surance Law Committee of the American 


Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 


Chairman of the Board and General Counsel 


for the Great American Reserve Insurance 


Company. 


from that 


a different construction 
expressed in the aforesaid letter was 
intended. American Republic Life 


Insurance Co. v. Flynn. Ark. 
Supreme Court No. 4-9482. April 
30, 1951. 14 CCH Life cases 970. 
Counsel : 
Talley & Owen and Robert L. 
Rogers, Il for the Insurance 
Company. 
Willis & Walker 
sured. 


for the in- 





Whether Death Was Accidental or 
Not Was Allowed to go to the Jury 
Under the Facts 


The Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany had previously issued its $10,- 
000.00 policy on the life of the 
plaintiff's husband. The $10,000.00 
was payable upon proof that death 
resulted directly and independently 
of all other causes from bodily in- 
juries sustained during the term of 
the policy and_ effective solely 
through accidental means. The in-. 
surance company denied liability for 
the total amount of $10,000.00 stat- 
ing that the death did not come 
within the double indemnity provi- 
sions of their policy. 

The evidence disclosed that Joseph 
E. Bell, Jr., the insured, was at his 
home between 10:30 and 11:00 on 
the evening of July 10, 1949. About 
that time Bell thought that he heard 
prowlers in his house and awakened 
his wife and procured a pistol from 
his room and left. Further evidence 
is circumstantial as to what hap- 
pened. Evidently he was kneeling 
down peering out into his yard from 
his sunporch and the gun in some 
manner discharged toward his head 
and he was killed instantly. The evi- 
dence further showed that he was a 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—-Continued 


man of moderate financial ability, 
was devoted to his family, not wor- 
ried or depressed, was making plans 
for the future, and was in good 
health at this time. He had pur- 
chased the revolver approximately 
12 to 14 years prior to his death. In 
other words, there would be no rea- 
son for Bell to have committed 
suicide. 

The United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the Fifth Circuit, through 
the Circuit Judge McCord, stated 
that it is well settled in Florida that 
in determining whether death was by 
accident or by suicide, the courts and 


juries may rely upon circumstantial 
as well as direct evidence. In this 
case, the court concluded that from 
the physical facts proven as well as 
the circumstances attending the in- 
sured’s death, there was _ sufficient 
evidence to support the jury’s ver- 
dict of accidental death. Travelers 
Insurance Company vs. Bell, U. S. 
Court of Appeals for the Fifth Cir- 
cuit. No. 13,269. May 4, 1951. 14 
CCH Life Cases 935. 
Counsel : 
Ben A. Meginniss, Ford L. 
Thompson, Harry Morrison, 
Tallahassee, Fla., for Plaintiff. 
George \V. Atkinson, Tallahas- 
see, Fla., for Defendant. 
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The “know how” we 

have gained in our forty years 
of working with general 

insurance men could be a decided 
advantage to you. Want our 
whole story? 


GROUP + GROUP PERMANENT 


Associates: 








Insurance CLIENTS 


You sold yourself to them 
... then you sold fire ard casualty 
protection. 


You can sell 


them life 
ikiua: tits 





Continental 
Assurance Company 


310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4 


Continental Casualty Company «+ Transportation Insurance Company, 








CONSUMER CREDIT ASSN. 


HE formation of a national as- 

sociation of companies actively 
engaged in the business of writing 
creditor's life insurance and _ allied 
lines of insurance was announced on 
May 22 by James H. Jarrell, newly- 
elected chairman of the association’s 
Board of Directors. 

Mr. Jarrell, who pioneered in the 
development of creditor’s life insur- 
ance and is now president of Old 
Republic Credit Life Insurance 
Company, made his announcement 
following a two-day meeting of 
member companies at the Hotel 
Sheraton in Chicago. 

The Consumer Credit Insurance 
Association, as the new trade as- 
sociation 1s known, has been incor- 
porated in the State of Illinois, and 
will provide for the dissemination 
of information concerning the in- 
dustry and for the exchange of ideas 
among its members. 

“A major function of our As- 
sociation,” Mr. Jarrell stated, “will 
be the protection of the insurance- 
buying public through the promotion 
of the high ethical standards de- 
manded of those who engage con- 
scientiously in this industry.” 

The Association is comprised of 
companies operating in all forty- 
eight States, the District of Colum- 
bia, Puerto Rico and the Territory 
of Hawaii. 

During the two-day meeting of the 
CCIA, the following officers were 
elected: President: Cecil 
Woods, who is president of the 
Volunteer State Life Insurance 
Company of Chattanooga and cur- 
rently is serving as president of the 
American Life Convention; Vice 
President: Dwight W. Hollenbeck, 
president of The Credit Life In- 
surance Company of Springfield, 
Ohio; Secretary: T. Leslie Kaizer, 
president of Central States Health 
& Accident Association of Omaha; 
Treasurer: Harry O’Brien, vice 
president and treasurer of Bankers 
Security Life Insurance Society of 
New York City. 

Headquarters of the Association 
have been established at 1513 Bell 
Building, Chicago. Inquiries con- 


also 


cerning the activities of the As- 
sociation may be directed to Miss 
Jean C. Brandt, Assistant Secretary- 
Treasurer. 
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HEALTH INSURANCE TODAY 


HIS paper aims at a broad 
view of the current situation 
in the United States in the 
feld of protection against wage 
losses or hospital or medical ex- 
penses resulting from sickness or 
accident other than occupational dis- 
ability covered by Workmen's Com- 
pensation Insurance. lor reasons of 
space, it is confined to what 1s 
commonly referred to as temporary 
disability insurance, and does not 
include the special field of total and 
permanent disability insurance under 
which benefits do not usually become 
payable until after a long waiting 
period, such as three or six months. 
lor convenience the term “health 
insurance’ will be applied to all of 
the great variety of plans which en- 
deavor, under whatever auspices, to 
spread these costs of non-occupa- 
tional disability by prepayment 
methods. It is not, therefore, limited 
to plans offered by insurance com- 
panies. 


REINHARD A. HOHAUS 
Actuary, 
Metropolitan Life 


Health insurance at the present 
time is distinguished, not only by the 
considerable variety of agencies 
through which protection is pro- 
vided, but also by the variety of 
contingencies with which it under- 
takes to deal, the variety of groups 
it endeavors to cover, and the variety 
of conditions under which it must 
operate. 


“) A Blue Cross plan provides hospitz! 
services and is sponsored by a group of 
hospitals in the state or other region it 
serves. A Blue Shield plan provides re- 
imbursement, in whole or in part, of 
physicians’ charges for surgery, and often 
other medical treatment in hospital, home 
or office, and is sponsored by medical 
societies in the region it serves. (For 
fuller story see “Hospital and Medical 
Care Coverage in the United States of 
America,” Arthur Hunter, J.1.A., LAXYV, 


p. 87.) 



































ESTIMATED PAYMENTS (I.E. PREMIUM INCOME) FOR 
ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE IN THE. UNITED STATES 
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Among the agencies operating in 
this field are (1) insurance com- 
panies of various kinds (mutual and 
stock life insurance and casualty in- 
surance companies and fraternal or- 
ganizations, as well as companies 
which write only accident and health 
protection), (2) insurance organiza- 
tions known as Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield plans *), (3) mutual benefit 
associations of employees, (4) “self- 
insured” plans of employers and as- 
sociations of employers, (5) labor 
unions, (6) trusteed welfare plans 
set up jointly by employers and 
labor unions, (7) cooperative 
arrangements, (8) the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board, a Federal Govern- 
ment agency administering a plan 
for railroad employees, and (9) the 
state government in several states. 

Prior to the 1930’s the benefits 
provided were usually limited to 
cash payments on account of wage 
or salary loss resulting from accident 
or sickness. Today benefits are 
also available for (1) hospital con- 
finement, (2) surgery, (3) medical 
care under a great variety of con- 
ditions, and (4) diagnostic exami- 
nation. 

The desirability of health insur- 
ance is widely accepted in the 
United States and a very substantial 
proportion of the population enjoys 
some type of protection. As the 
feasibility of new and more liberal 
types of coverage has been demon- 
strated, insurance plans have grown 
rapidly in numbers and comprehen- 
siveness. In no small measure this 
rapid growth has resulted from the 
effectiveness with which experi- 
mentation could be carried on, be- 
cause of many different agencies 
operating under a great ‘variety of 
conditions and covering diverse 
groups of persons. At the present 
time experimentation seems to be 
largely directed at further extending 
the scope and usefulness of coverage 
by providing increased protection 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Health Insurance—Contived 


against disabilities that involve sub- 
stantial medical costs. Some experi- 
mentation is, however, also under 
way in insuring routine medical 
treatment by the general practitioner, 
subject to limits of payment, co- 
insurance features, or other protec- 
tive conditions. 

For the last few years there have 
been extensive and spirited debates, 
in and out of the federal legislative 
bodies and committees, on various 


proposals for some form of a na- 
tional government prepaid medical 
care plan. These proposals are still 
in the discussion stage and the out- 
come is far from clear at present 
writing. 


Historical Developments 


The significance of the accom- 
plishments to date is indicated in the 
following brief sketch of the his- 
torical development of the principal 
forms of health insurance. 
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“Your wife told me where I could get in touch with you . . . She 
tells me you have no life insurance!” 


Bankerslifemen Get Many Good 
Referred Leads 


Referred leads that turn up good business are common for 
Bankerslifemen. Wives are often their allies in selling, even 
though we don’t know of any who have pointed out a hidden 


husband. 


The kinds of contracts and the way they are offered by 
Bankerslifemen build the confidence which causes many pros- 
pects and policyowners to suggest others who should be interested. 
Bankerslifemen warrant this confidence and respect it. That 
continues to earn referred leads for them. 


The very fact that they do warrant this confidence makes 
typical Bankerslifemen the kind of life underwriters you like 
to know as friends, fellow workers or competitors. 


Bankers /2/e CoMPpANY 


DES 


MOINES 
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The activities of insurance com. 
panies in the disability field were for 
many years limited to that form of 
insurance often referred to as Per- 
sonal Accident and Health insyr- 
ance. Under this traditional ap- 
proach a policy is issued to an jin- 
dividual who pays the premiums 
directly to the carrier or its agent. 
The individual decides what cover- 
age, or combination of coverages, he 
desires, and acceptance of his ap- 
plication is subject to the company’s 
underwriting rules. 

This form of insurance may apply 
to accident only or to both accident 
and sickness. The first developments 
in the United States began about 
the middle of the 19th Century and 
were concerned primarily with acci- 
dent insurance. As experience ac- 
cumulated the scope of the insurance 
was broadened by elimination of 
many of the original restrictions and 
by provision of additional benefits, 
such as extra payments for surgical 
operation, hospital confinement, etc. 


Sickness Insurance 


Shortly before the turn of the 
century insurance companies began 
the issue of sickness insurance as a 
supplement to accident insurance. 
As 1n the case of accident insurance, 
the restricted coverage originally 
provided was soon liberalized. Suc- 
cessive broadening, however, led to 
adverse financial experience, and 
there followed a period of years in 
which insurance companies were 
very cautious in further developing 
sickness insurance. 

Partly as the result of the suc- 
cessful innovation of Group Accident 
and Health insurance (referred to 
later), insurance companies’ interest 
in individual policies providing sick- 
ness as well as accident benefits has 
been revived and greatly stimulated 
during the past two decades. A very 
wide range of coverage is now avail- 
able. Protection may be limited to 
certain specified accidents or dlis- 
abilitres or may take in all accidents 
and disabilities. Benefits may be 
provided for loss of time only, or 
may relate to hospital, surgical or 
other medical expenses with or with- 
out payments for loss of time. Many 
policies providing accident insurance 
contain benefits payable in the event 

(Continued on page 46) 
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CENTRAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Additional Death Benefits 


The board of directors of the Central Life Assur- 
ance Company, Des Moines, lowa passed a resolution 
providing that the payment of death claims occurring 
after May 1 under policies issued or assumed by the 
company, by the terms of which premiums are payable 
annually, will be paid with the death benefit that portion 
of any premium paid beyond the end of the policy 
month in which the death of the insured occurs. This 
additional benefit is designed to cover the case where 
a policyholder has paid a quarterly, semi-annual or 
annual premium and dies a month or more before the 
quarter, half year or year has elapsed. 

A number of companies do not deduct unpaid in- 
stallments of the annual premium in the year of death 
from the policy proceeds but few companies refund a 
proportionate part of a paid premium in the year of 
death. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


Executive Changes 


At a meeting of the board of directors held on June 
12, John D. Hicks, formerly assistant comptroller, was 
elected treasurer of the Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. At the same time, William 
R. Perkins was named comptroller succeeding the late 
William J. Young. Other changes include William C. 
Keesey, formerly vice president and treasurer to vice 
president—investments ; Arch J. McQuilkin and Robert 
E. Ottey to assistant comptrollers. 


GUARANTY SAVINGS LIFE 


New Company 


(suaranty Savings Life Insurance Company, located 
the Moore Building, Montgomery, Alabama, was 
iginally incorporated on January 16, 1948 under the 
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capital of $25,000. At that time it was located in 
Gadsden, Alabama. In January, 1949 the authorized 
capital was increased from $25,000 to $100,000 and by 
October of that year had been fully paid in that amount. 
In November of the same year the company was changed 
to an old line legal reserve company. 

Among the contracts featured is one called “Founder's 
Group Plan.” This is a Ten Year or 20 Year Pay with 
return of premium benefits during premium paying 
period and also includes a guaranteed accumulation 
which is to be divided among the ones who survive 
and keep their policies in force for the full ten years 
or twenty years. Some of the other plans being of- 
fered also have an unusual twist to them. The company 
only retains $2,500 on any contract written, the excess 
being reinsured with North American Reassurance Com- 
pany. 

In 1950 the company had total income of $246,687, of 
which $214,073 was premium income. The disburse- 
ments during the same year totaled $192,966, of which 
$111,178 represented commissions. Assets as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1950 totaled $286,093, while surplus was $37,676. 

The officers and directors include the following : Presi- 
dent, Lee R. Ussery ; vice president, Morgan E. Ward; 
vice president and secretary, Harry E. Gallagher; vice 
president, Robert E. Vaughn; treasurer, Sarah K. 
Young. Directors include the above, except Mr. 
Vaughn, and, in addition, Robert L. Vaughn, Clarence 
R. Hill, Lewis A. Moore, J. Gordon Madison, Bedford 
F. Seale, J. D. Baggett, William J. Duncan, Jr., Jerome 
T. Moore and J. E. Long. 

Currently the company is licensed to transact business 
in the state of Alabama only. 


IMPERIAL LIFE 


Green Dies 


Gay Green, co-founder and president of the Imperial 
Life of Asheville, North Carolina since its inception in 
1905, died on June 8 last at age 80. 

In addition to his life insurance interests, Mr. Green 
was the largest property owner in Asheville and Bun- 
combe County, his holdings consisting of hotels, office 
buildings, department store buildings, tobacco ware- 
houses, homes and farms. 





itual aid laws of the state of Alabama with a paid-in 
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OUR FREEDOM 








Freedom of speech and of the press are two of 
our great heritages. Through the free exchange 
of thoughts, ideas and ideals, we have built the 
strongest nation in the world. 


Today our country is facing grave dangers, and as 
citizens we are facing tremendous responsibilities. 
As thinking citizens, with fair discussion and the 
application of the Golden Rule, we will find the 
right answers and preserve our freedom. 


Life Insurance offers the means for the protection 
of our families, of our own future—the means to 
stop the present inflationary tendencies, giving us 
the very back log for the preservation of our 
freedom. 





Are your interested in keeping our great country 
safe? The profession of the Life Underwriter will 
help you well on the way. Interested? You will 
find it pays to be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


“The Friendly Company” 
FRANKFORT — INDIANA 














NEW TERRITORIES OPEN 
IN EXPANSION PROGRAM 


Opportunity may lie everywhere, but 
western agents can add to it the security 
of an old-line legal reserve company, 
now in its 3lst secure year, and in the 
full swing of expansion. 








In the last 9 years, insurance in force 
has just about tripled; premium income 
has increased 600%! 


Fruitful opportunities for general agents 
and big personal producers in every state 
west of the Mississippi. 


Write today for full information. 


THE NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
TOPEKA KANSAS 
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MARYLAND LIFE 


Garver President 


At a meeting of the board of directors held in May, 
Donald: H. Garver was elected president of the Mary- 
land Life Insurance Company of Baltimore, succeeding 
William S. Blackford, who became chairman of the 
board. Mr. Garver was formerly first vice president. 

At the same meeting Clarence E. White was named 
first vice president and treasurer; Halliday B. Houck. 
secretary and J. Brookes Smith, Jr., assistant actuary, 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 


Occupational Ratings Reduced 


North American Life, Toronto, Can. has reduced 
occupational ratings above $2.00 per thousand applicable 
to new business on all plans. The reductions range from 
$1.00 to $3.50 per thousand, depending upon the size of 
the former extra premium and the plan of insurance 
to which it applied. The company also has eliminated 
ratings of 1% times standard premiums for the Dis- 
ability Waiver of Premium and Double Indemnity bene- 
fits, and now issues such cases at standard rates. 

Owners of policies now in force and involving Oc- 
cupational Extras will benefit also. North American 
Life will effect a % reduction in each of these extra 
premiums, regardless of present occupation status, on 
and after a selected premium due date in the near 
future. This reduction will be made automatically, 
without application from the policyowners and without 
endorsement of the policy. Disability and Double In- 
demnity ratings on business in force will remain un- 
changed. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 
Prepaid Medical Insurance 


To help offset the high cost of medical care for em- 
ployees of concerns with but ten to twenty-four workers 
on their payrolls, Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany’s Group Department has introduced a new cov- 
erage kit of Prepaid Medical Insurance. According to 
Ralph J. Walker, group vice president, the new pro- 
tection kit is designed to meet a widespread and very 
specific need among smaller business firms for com- 
plete group insurance. 

The plan offers hospitaf, surgical and medical care 
indemnities, for employees and dependents, with pro- 
vision for X-ray and laboratory examinations, ambulance 
service, polio care and additional accident expenses. In 
general the coverage is offered under two plans, identical! 
in hazards covered by varying in indemnities. For the 
state of California, the coverage is offered through a 
single plan integrated with Unemployment Compensa 





tion Disability benefits. 
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For its Prepaid Medical Insurance, the Group De- 

ent has developed a merchandising kit, including 

an “in-a-nutshell” instruction manual and all equipment 

necessary to complete the sale, embodied in a coat- 

ket-size envelope. 

The immediate popularity of the plan has resulted 

in extending the coverage to 49 lines rather than limit- 
ing it to 24. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
Stock Sale 


A special meeting was held in late June at the home 
ofice of the Philadelphia Life Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, to consider the issuance and 
sale of 15,000 additional shares of authorized but un- 
issued stock of the company. Seven thousand shares 
would be offered to the directors first and the shares not 
purchased by them would then be available to the 
public. The other 8,000 shares would be issued to officers 
and key employees. The price per share is $11. 

Since the meeting was held after we went to press 
the results will be published in the August issue. 


PRUDENTIAL 


Catastrophe Medical Expense Insurance 


The Prudential Insurance Company, Newark, N. J., 
last month announced that it is pioneering a new con- 
cept of “‘catastrophe’’ medical expense insurance de- 
signed to afford groups of American workers and their 
families wider and sounder protection than heretofore 
available against the crippling financial effects of long 
and expensive illnesses. 

In a statement to the press, Carrol M. Shanks, 
president asserted: “In other fields, the public has 
been educated to reserve its insurance premiums for 
losses worth insuring against—that is, losses which 
would make a serious inroad into the purchaser’s fi- 
nances,” he said. “Not so in the development of Group 
Medical and Surgical Insurance where emphasis has 
been placed on covering routine medical bills, most of 
which could readily be budgeted for while the crippling 
bills have been entirely ignored. 

Mr. Shanks said that costs of the new Prudential 
policies are computed, for the first time in the industry’s 
history, on such scientific basic factors as age, income 
and residence. 

In order to scientifically determine the importance 
of income, age, residence and other factors, the company 
conducted an exhaustive survey—the first of its kind 
in the industry—of some 5,600 Prudential employees 
and their families located in all parts of the country, he 
explained. 

“We've found that a man earning $10,000 a year 
generally has medical expenses that are twice as large 
as those of a man earning $5,000,” Mr. Shanks con- 
tinued. “Then we found that if the cost of providing 
medical care for a particular plan is $3 a month for the 
country as a whole, that average will be all right in 
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New York but should be $4 on the West Coast and 
only $2 down South. 

“But the most important variable, we’ve found, has 
been age. If a given plan can be offered for, say, $10 
to people under 35, the same coverage will cost $20 for 
those 35 to 50 years old, $50 for those from 50 to 65 and 
$100 at age 65. 


SURETY LIFE 


New Company 


The Surety Life Insurance Company, located at 
Main & Court Streets, Greenville, South Carolina, was 
incorporated under the laws of that state on August 
21, 1950 and was licensed and began business on October 

(Continued on the next page) 
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SURETY LIFE—Continued 


2, 1950. The paid-in capital was $1,000,000, par « alue 
$10 per share, and the contributed surplus was $1.- 
688,025. 

The new company represents a reorganization «©: the 
Surety Lite, which was originally formed in 1919 under 
the title Liberty Lite Insurance Company. [flective 
as of January |, 1942 the business ot the latter was 
consolidated with that of the Southeastern Life Insur- 
ance Company and the title Liberty Life Insurance 
Company was adopted for the consolidated operations, 
The old Liberty Lite continued its corporate existence 
under a new title “Surety Life Insurance Company” 
but it was not a producing concern. 

The officers of the new company are: President, 
Herman M, Hipp; vice presidents, francis M. [lipp, 
Grady H. Hipp and H. L. Vogel; secretary, RK. R, 
Scales, Jr.; treasurer, B. Calhoun Hipp; assistant treas- 
urers, Wm. P. Anderson and Rk. A. Gilbert. Directors 
include all the officers except Messrs. Anderson and 
Gilbert and, in addition, D. H. Gunter, Roy F. Hunt and 
John I. Smith. 

The company is writing the usual policies, plus group 
life, hospitalization, surgical expense, accident and 
health and also reinsurance for life and group life, 
hospital and surgical expense and accident and health. 
The ordinary policies are written on the CSO basis with 

% interest. 

Currently the company is licensed in South Carolina 

only. 


STATE FARM LIFE 


Fuller President 


At the annual meeting of the board of directors of 
the State Farm Life Insurance Company, Bloomington, 
Illinois, Morris G. Fuller, formerly executive vice presi- 
dent, was elected president.. In this capacity he suc- 
ceeds Adlai H. Rust, who became chairman of the 


board. 


UNITED STATES LIFE 


New Hospital Policy 


A new policy in its “Quality Series” has been intro- 
duced by the United States Life Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. The name of the contract is “Quality 
Hospital Policy” and it provides Daily Benefits up to 
$12.50 for as long as 100 days for men and women, 
and up to $10.00 a day for children. $5.00 a day nurse 
service at home, expenses for emergency hospital treat- 
ment, and maternity at home or in hospital are also pro- 
vided. Optional benefits include coverage for surgical 
operations and payment for doctor’s visits in the hos- 
pital up to 30 days. 
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LOVE 


WANT to talk to you about 

love, because it is love that 

creates miracles in this world of 
ours today. It’s love that keeps a 
man on the job when he is tired out 
— love of his family and his children. 
It's love of a position that keeps a 
man on top of a corporation long 
after he has accumulated a fortune. 
[t's love of baseball that keeps a man 
in as a coach or as manager long 
after his legs have given out. And 
more particularly, it's love of family 
that causes men to buy life insur- 
ance. 

Let’s use love. It always pays. If 
we don't bring love into the picture 
we are losing our biggest asset. 
Love is there all right. It may be 
like the gold that wasn't discovered 
until 1849 in California. It was there 
but somebody had to discover it. 
The average businessman doesn't 
show his affections during business 
hours, but under his gruff manner 
there is a heart full of love for 
somebody. If we can bring that into 
the picture we've got a sale. 


Universal Peg 


since love is so universally ac- 
cepted as being the peg on which the 
world is hung, why shouldn't we use 
it constantly in our contacts with 
the public? 

At Christmas time I was in a 
department store in Pittsburgh. A 
poorly dressed woman who might 
have been a scrubwoman came in 
with her face alight and questioned 
the clerk, “How much is that doll 
bureau in the window?” I _ had 
noticed it when I came in—evidently 
a chest of drawers for doll clothes. 
It looked like an expensive toy ; and 
here was this scrubwoman asking 
the price! 

The clerk answered, ““That is $32.” 
The scrubwoman asked if she could 
lool at it, and the clerk, annoyed, 
sai’ “Tf you think you want it, I'll 
get t out of the window!” 

\\ell, the scrubwoman indicated 
she would buy it if it looked as good 
on close inspection as it did in the 
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ALWAYS 


C. HUGH BLAIR 
Manager, Pittsburgh Agency 
Phoenix Mutual Life 





window. The chest of drawers was 
brought out and the scrubwoman 
forked out $32 in dirty bills and 
silver, 

No doubt she was buying it for 
her daughter. It is quite probable 
that the $32 should have been spent 
for a new coat for the woman her- 
self. Certainly there were many uses 
to which the money could have been 
put that you and I would think more 





appropriate than a chest of drawers 
for the youngster’s doll clothes—but 
that is an evidence of love. That 
woman was willing to make a sac- 
rifice, actually put herself behind the 
eight ball because of her love for her 
child. 

Let’s use some of that sentiment. 
[Let’s use some of these ideas in our 
contact with the public. 


Why A Prospect Buys 


You and I know that a man buys 
a life insurance policy because he 
loves somebody. He wants to take 
care of that somebody when he is no 
longer able to do so in person. You 
and I will be selling life insurance as 
long as people love each other. As 
long as affection and sentiment exist, 
there will be life insurance sales. 





PAYS 


Why doesn’t a man buy a life in- 
surance policy after you have given 
him all of the data? The reason may 
be that he is thinking more of the 
money than of love for his family. 
He has buried his affection. Let us 
bring it out by telling a story. 

Since time began, parents have 
sacrificed for their children. Many a 
man has sacrificed his entire savings 
in order to send his children to 
college. A new home is bought so 
that the children can have a yard to 
play in. Dad gives up his country 
club and his golf so that Betty can 
take music lessons. Dad skimps on 
his lunches so that John can have a 
new bicycle or a new football uni- 
form or can attend military school. 
You know these things, so let’s give 
our prospect a chance to picture a 
little girl running to the door when 
Daddy comes home from a trip, or 
the handclasp from his boy when 
Dad comes home in the evening. 

Your youngsters come to you, sit 
on your lap and ask that you tell 
them a story. There is nothing more 
interesting than a story. You go to 
movies, theaters, magazines—for a 
story. You look at a good painting 
and you see a story. Is there any 
better way of getting over an idea 
than telling a story? 

So let’s tell a story to our pros- 
pects. 


“Daddy, What Does ‘Die’ Mean?" 


“My little girl makes me take a 
nap with her on Sunday afternoons 
when we are home together, and just 
last week she asked me to lie down 
and take a nap with her. You know 
how it is; they like you to lie down 
with them. So I took her upstairs 
and we stretched out on the bed. She 
babbled on in her childish way for a 
while. Then she was silent for quite 
a while and I thought she was asleep. 
But her arms about my neck held me 
tighter than ever and she said, 
‘Daddy, what does ‘die’ mean?’ 
Now, Mr. Prospect, what would you 
say to a four-year old in answer to 
a question like that? 

(Continued on the next page) 
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“I thought for a moment and said, 
“Well, you close your eyes and you 
go to sleep and you never wake up. 
They dress you in your good clothes 
and they put you in a box, a pretty 
box, and they put a lid on it and take 
it out and put you in a hole in the 
ground and fill it up, put flowers on 
top and then leave you there.’ 

“She was quiet for a while, and I 
thought she had gone to sleep. Then 
she hugged me tighter than ever and 
she said, ‘Daddy, I’m so glad you 
don’t die!’ 


“Mr. Prospect, your little girl is 
glad you don’t die, but if you do 
happen to go, you would be glad, as 
I was, that you have a substitute to 
take your place. She would miss you. 
Perhaps she would forget about you 
as she grew up, but you can’t disap- 
point her. You've got to have a 
substitute, don’t you? This piece of 
paper will take your place, Mr. Pros- 
pect.” 

Then there’s the love for travel, 
the love for fishing, the love for 
joafing. Which of these loves is the 
important one in the mind of your 
prospect? How can you determine? 
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Phenomenal Progress 


Forty years ago last month, Gulf Life was founded. The 
company's progress has been phenomenal and the prospects 
for the future are extremely bright. 


Gulflifers last year established a new record of increase. 
Even greater achievements are being made this year through 
use of weekly, ordinary and group 
sales tools. 


Insurance in Force $563,264,569.00 


J& INSURANCE COMPANY 
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You had better try him out. When 
selling a retirement policy or ap 
endowment policy, for exainple, 
couldn't he use it to go fishing, play 
golf? Let’s tell him a story, 

“Occasionally I take a trip up to 
Youngstown on the P & L E RR 
As I look at the cliffs along the Ohio 
River and Beaver River, I can imag- 
ine that if this river were in Ger- 
many, like the Rhine, it would have 
castles on it. I have never seen the 
Rhine but I have a picture in my 
mind that the Rhine must look like 
the Beaver except that it has castles 
along the cliffs. You know, I’m 
going to see the Rhine some day 
because I have a policy which will 
pay me so that I can take this trip. 
Isn't that what you have in mind, 
Mr. Prospect?” 


Traveler 


And so we come to the man who 
has travelled—and most people have 
travelled. This man won't allow you 
to plan his future. He just simply 
hasn’t found it necessary to do what 
you know is necessary. So you say 
to him, “I assume, Mr. Prospect, that 
you have travelled on a boat. When 
you got into your stateroom, you 
found life preservers under the bunk 
—others on the deck. There are 
boats and life rafts. And if you sat 
down to figure it out, you would 
realize that a great deal more cargo 
and passengers could be carried on 
the boat if they did not have these 
safeguards. 

“The chances are you didn’t ex- 
amine the safeguards when you went 
aboard the ship. You knew there 
were certain laws and regulations, 
and you left everything up to the 
captain. You knew that he would do 
everything within his power to safe- 
guard his passengers and crew. 

“Well, you are the captain of your 
ship, Mr. Prospect. Maybe your 
wife is the first mate. Certainly the 
children are part of your crew. And 
they are not going to question you 
as to your safeguards. They take it 
for granted you are doing every- 
thing possible for their safety. They 
just know you will take care of them. 

“Now this plan of mine will fur- 
nish all the safeguards necessary to 
see that your family will get home 
safe even if the skipper goes down 
with the ship. That’s what you want, 
isn’t it, Mr. Prospect ?” 
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Now it seems to me that this story 
puts the prospect in the picture. If 
you put the prospect in the picture 
vou have made him see how he can 
yse the policy you are trying to get 
for him. You tell him a story in a 
way that he is able to see it. 

Let’s always show what our in- 
surance policy will do rather than 
talk about what will happen if our 
prospect doesn’t have an insurance 
policy. It’s being done all the time. 
The automobile salesman lets you 
drive the car; the clothing salesman 
lets you try the coat on. The real 
estate salesman puts you in the back 
yard in a comfortable swing. The 
furniture salesman sits you down in 
a chair. So the life insurance sales- 
man must put the prospect in the 
picture. And if you don’t put the 
prospect in the picture, you put the 
wife in the picture. You put the 
loved one in the picture. 

So now you are talking to a man 
about an educational policy for his 
boy. You picked this prospect be- 
cause you knew he was the kind of 
man who would want to educate 
his boy. Let’s send that boy to col- 
lege. 

We go to the prospect and we say, 
“T came to talk to you about your 
son Jim,” and the father will say, 
“What in the world has Jim done 
now?” And you will laugh and say, 
“Nothing. But you are going to send 
him to college, aren’t you? That’s 
what I came to talk to you about. 
May I sit down?” 

You and I know that we have a 
wonderful plan because it will give 
Jim enough money to go to college 
if his father dies. But the father 
has put off making a decision about 
this for a long time and it is second 
nature for him to continue putting it 
off. He doesn’t buy. We've all had 
lots of interviews like that. 


Tell a Story 


“Mr. Jones, last September I 
happened to be going through a sub- 
urb of Pittsburgh. Our route took 
us near the railroad station, and we 
noticed quite a crowd. There were 
youngsters and grown-ups, and I 
said, ‘I bet there is a moving picture 
star in town; let’s go over and see.’ 

“We pulled in along the station 
and I inquired. A young man said, 
‘Why these kids are going to college 


For July, 1951 
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“ANICO’S astonishing growth is 
easily understood when you realize 
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and the people are here to say good- 
bye.’ 

“By that time the train had pulled 
in and youngsters started to file on. 
It was, ‘Goodbye, Jim,’ and ‘Good- 
bye, Mary,’ and ‘Don’t forget to 
write, Mother,’ and ‘Don’t forget to 
write, Jim.’ 

“But as the train pulled out | 
noticed one husky boy standing there 
with tears pouring down his cheeks. 
And I said to this chap who had 
answered my first question, ‘What's 
the matter with him?’ He said the 
lad couldn’t go to college. And the 


story came out. In the last year of 
Jim’s high school, his father died. 
Jim had to quit school and go to 
work. Jim was third in his class, 
on the football team, and was one of 
the best equipped men to go to col- 
lege that the high school produced. 
But here was Jim staying home and 
taking care of his mother. His father 
hadn’t planned it that way, of course, 
but the trouble was his father hadn’t 
a plan. Mr. Jones, you want your 
boy to go. Let’s fix it up before it is 
too late.” 
(Continued on the next page) 
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PROVIDENT LIFE PRODUCERS 


Life insurance selling is easier when youre 
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life insurance need. More suspects then become 
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sell the prospect what HE wants. 
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a persistency bonus. 


It's a partnership of good plans to meet life in- 
surance needs combined with good compensation. 
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Love Pays—Continued 


Now | ask you, doesn’t that paint 
a picture that the prospect can see? 
Isn’t that the sort of thing he wants 
for Jim? Consequently, isn’t he buy- 
ing an education for Jim instcad of 
a life insurance policy? Isn't that 
an opportunity for him to express 
his love and affection? 

Now you have done the job and 
you have made a sale and you can 
deliver the policy. But let’s assume 
you don't get the application. You 
certainly should give the man an- 
other chance. One of the men in our 
office does this. He goes back in a 
day or two and says, “Mr. Jones, 
you remember me? We had quite 
a discussion the other night, and last 
night I dreamed about you. 

“| dreamed that you and | died 
and we went to Heaven. And we 
had a lot of fun, because St. Peter 
put wings on us and we flew all 
around the place. And you know, 
a day up there is like a year on the 
earth. And a minute is like a day. 
After a while you said, ‘Let’s see 
what is happening back on earth,’ 

“We looked over the edge and 
you couldn't find your family—your 
wife, your little girl and your little 
boy. But eventually you found them 
and they were not living where you 
left them. They were not in the 
same section of town. They were 
in a poorer section across the tracks. 
As you watched you saw Mary come 
downstairs with her hat on, eat some 
toast, drink some coffee and leave 
the house. The little girl packed a 
lunch for her brother and they both 
went off to school. Later, the little 
girl came home and got dinner ready 
as best she could. The boy came in 
from delivering papers—and finally, 
Mother came home. She sat down 
and ate the dinner the daughter had 
cooked. When she was finished she 
put her head in her hands and she 
cried. She wept and you couldn't 
stand it any longer. So you turned 
to St. Peter and said ‘St. Peter, let 
me ge back and give her a lift.”- And 
St. Peter said, ‘No, you had your 
chance.’ Mr. Prospect, that’s why 
I came back today. I want to give 
you another chance.” 

Let’s give them another chance 
and another chance and another 
chance—to hear a story, to see 4 
picture of love and affection. Love 
Always Pays! 





—-Phoenix Mutual Fiel.. 
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MISCELLANY 


Once again president William 
Montgomery of the Acacia Mutual 
has received national recognition for 
his fight against communism. This 
time he has been honored by Free- 
doms Foundations, Inc. as the re- 
cipient of one of their awards. 
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On June 8 and 9 the Actuaries 
Club of the Southwest, held their 
Spring meeting in Waco, Texas. 
Most of the subjects discussed cov- 
ered problems faced by the smaller 
life insurance companies in that sec- 
tion of the country. 
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A new brochure dealing with in- 
flation and to be used with Part D 
of the C.L.U. Study Supplement 
has recently been released by the 
American College of Life Under- 
writers. It was authored by Karl 
W. H. Scholz, Ph.D. and copies are 
available at nominal charge from the 
College at 3924 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
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It has been said that a man named 
Waterman who invented a fountain 
pen was originally a life insurance 
agent. At least one agent today uses 
two pens. In so doing he has found 
that it is easier to get cash with the 
application. After completing a por- 
tion of the form he takes the second 
pen from his pocket and hands it to 
the applicant saying “Fill in the 
check while I’m completing the rest 
of the form.” This technique results 
in getting cash with the ap. in 90% 
of his cases. 
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In early June, 3 complete sets of 
the Armstrong Investigation con- 
taining 10 volumes each were dis- 
covered at Fred B. Rothman & Com- 
pany, 200 Canal Street, New York, 
N'Y. These sets are available at 
$50.00 each. 


For July, 1951 


On June 6 last Harry J. Syphus 
(1927) and Mahonri Thomson 
(1924) were inducted into the Bene- 
ficial Life Insurance Company's 
Multi-Millionaire Club. To qualify 
for this honor, each man has two 
million dollars of life insurance in 
force with the company. 
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Henry Marshall, general agent, 
Provident Mutual, has been elected 
president of the Brooklyn Life Un- 
derwriters Association. Others 
elected at the same time include: 
Sophie Lubroth, Mutual Trust Life, 
administrative vice president; Irv- 
ing S. Bober, C.L.U., New England 
Mutual, educational vice president ; 
Samuel H. Glass, Equitable, public 
relations vice president; Morris 
Besso, Metropolitan, treasurer and 
Robert J. Sayles, Prudential, secre- 


tary. 
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At the annual election of the 
Bronx Branch of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of the City of 
New York, M. “Lindy” Linden- 
baum, C.L.U., Metropolitan, was 
elected president succeeding Ben 
Zuckerman. Others elected include : 
administrative vice president, Joseph 
J. Gleeson, John Hancock; public 
relations vice president, Herbert W. 
Corbin, Prudential ; educational vice 
president, Howard Miller, Pruden- 
tial and secretary-treasurer, Wm. R. 
Christgau, Metropolitan. 
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Canada Life Assurance Company 
has declared a dividend of $5.00, 
payable July 3 to shareholders of 
record June 15. 
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At the May meeting of the board 
of directors of the Colonial Life In- 
surance Company, a dividend of 
$1.00 .per share was declared pay- 
able June 11 to holders of record 
June 4, 


The gross amount of life insurance 
that the Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company will accept at 
the younger and older limits has 
been increased. New gross limit on 
a child age 0-2 is $50,000; from 
5 to 16 it is $100,000; at age 51 it 
is $215,000 and from 61-65 it is 
$75,000. 
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The University of British Colum- 
bia is pioneering a course in ltfe 
insurance in its School of Commerce, 
the first such course to be offered in 
a Canadian university. The course 
will deal primarily with the opera- 
tions of the companies and will not 
directly touch.on sales. Sufficient 
financial support for the project has 
been advanced by the life insurance 
companies of Canada through the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers’ 
Association to guarantee the con- 
tinuance for a minimum period of 
two years. 
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In the June issue of Coronet 
Magazine they have created a “Pic- 
ture Story” using the text of an 
advertisement featured last year by 
the John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company. The title of the 
advertisement was “The Stranger 
Who Is My Brother” and it ap- 
peared in trade journals, Life, News- 
week, Saturday Evening Post, etc. 
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In commemoration of its 100th 
anniversary, the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life has published a book “A 
Century of Service,’ authored by 
Richard Hooker. The Massachu- 
setts Mutual story covers the found- 
ing, growth and development of the 
company and also includes much ma- 
terial on related events that tran- 
spired during the last 100 years. It 
is an appropriate record of dis- 
tinguished service. 

(Continued on the-next-page) .- . 
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Miscellany—Continued 


When the baseball team represent- 
ing Fort Wayne, Ind. was about to 
fold, the Midwestern United Life 
agreed to sponsor it and thus con- 
tinue baseball in Fort Wayne. The 
team has been national semi-pro 
champs for the past four years. 
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In a recent speech before life in- 
surance officers in Montreal, Dr. 
I. M. Rabinowitch, diabetics special- 
ist of the Montreal General Hospital 
staff and McGill University, stated 
that mortality among diabetics has 
been lower than was expected when 
diabetics were first accepted for life 
insurance in 1940. 
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Three policyholders, a 15-year-old 
boy and two men aged 95 and 97, 
were honored on May 11th last when 
the Mutual Benefit Life passed the 
three billion dollars of insurance in 
force mark. The 15-year-old is a 
third generation Mutual Benefit 





policyholder, while the 97-year-old 
is the company’s oldest policyholder. 
The 95-year-old owns the oldest con- 
tract in the company, which he took 
out in 1881. 
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In its agent’s publication “Points,” 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York has devoted a special 
issue to “Inflation and You.” The 
subject is well covered from the 
various points of view and the usual 
cures are listed. 
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N.A.L.U.: Charles J. Currie, trus- 
tee, and manager for the Mutual Life 
at Atlanta, Georgia, has announced 
that he is withdrawing his candidacy 
for the position of secretary due to 
ill health. 
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An interesting little booklet of 11 
pages, in color, entitled “Life Insur- 
ance—Inflation Hedge” has been 
published by the New England Mu- 


tual Life. In this booklet it is shown 
how life insurance is one of the best 
hedges against inflation. 
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Effective this month the Pacific 
Mutual has announced the interest 
rate on all settlement option funds 
left with the company will be in- 
creased from 2%4% to 3%. 
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This year the Carr R. Purser 
Agency of the Penn Mutual in New 
York City, received the President's 
Award in recognition of outstanding 
achievement. Since 1944 Mr. Purser 
has built his agency from slightly 
more than $500,000 in volume to 
$9,000,000 in 1950. Currently the 
agency is producing at the rate of 
$13,000,000 for 1951. 

The unique distinction of being 
one man in a million who managed 
to outlive his life insurance policies 
goes to 96-year-old John A. Ireland 
of Margate, N. ]., who purchased a 
policy 50 year ago, when he was 46 
years old, in the Penn Mutual Life. 
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Agents! Do You Want -- 
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¥ Large Commissions 
¥ Steady Renewals 
¥ Standard Policies 


(rates and provisions competitive with 
every old line legal reserve life com- 
pany in the U. S.) 


¥ Special Policies 
(two of them, both sure-fire best 
sellers.) 


¥ Established Territories in the 
South 


¥ Brand New Territories in 
Texas and Oklahoma 
¥ A Sound Company 


($126 in assets for every $100 of liabil- 
ity). 


National Equity Life has operated in the South for 27 
years, and is now expanding into Texas and Oklahoma. 


This may mean unusual opportunities for you. 
Write today for full information. 


NATIONAL EQUITY LIFE INS. CO. 
Little Rock, Arkansas C. E. Lowry, Pres. 








e Have an Unusual 
Proposition for You One. 





Our new DIRECT CONTRACT puts more dollars in 


your pocket. Vested renewals. 


All replies strictly cotifidential. Write today to: 
J. DeWITT MILLS, Superintendent of Agents 


UAL SAVINGS 





812 Olive 5r. 


...You live in Ohio or Indiana 


...You are a Good Producer 


...’our Present Opportunity 


MUT 


is Limited - - - 
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WHOLLY MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE COMPAN) 






St. Louis |, Mo. 
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1951 THE GRATEFUL AGE 


Our 25th year is truly the grateful age for 
NATIONAL OLD LINE. Our charms have 


not faded ... on the contrary, every year 
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m \e MEANS ly Fifty Million Dollar Company. 
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, Mississippi, New Mexico, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
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Another life insurance company 
has announced that it is discontinu- 
ing premium receipts where pay- 
ment is made by check, unless the 
policvholder specifically requests 
one. The Provident Mutual of 
Philadelphia is putting this new plan 
into effect this month. 
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inal steps have been completed 
to transfer the offices of the Republic 
National Life Insurance Company to 
its new home office on the Central 
Expressway between Haskell and 
Carroll Avenues. The building was 
finished last October and has been 
occupied since by several of the 
conpany’s departments and now all 
home office activities are together 
under the same roof. 
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\t the Western Spring Meeting 
of the Society of Actuaries held in 
Denver on May 22 and 23, the 
usiial subjects of interest, plus those 
brought about by the fighting in 
Korea and the possibility of a larger 
war, were discussed. In addition, 
four formal papers were read. 


For July, 1951 


The Southwestern Life Insurance 
Company in Dallas, Texas began 
offering C.L.U. correspondence 
courses in 1946 to its agents who did 
not have access to a study center. 
The average passing percentage of 
such students during the first four 
years was 86% compared with a 
national average of 63%. J. Carlton 
Smith, C.L.U., educational director, 
stated that so far as is known, the 
Southwestern Life is the only com- 
pany to offer such courses by cor- 
respondence. 
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On May 29 last, Harold W. 
Breining, assistant administrator for 
insurance affairs of the Veterans’ 
Administration, retired after 31 
years of service. In effect Mr. 
Breining has run the insurance divi- 
sion for many years in that ad- 
ministrators have come and gone 
and, considering the circumstances 
under which he has worked, he has 
done a pretty good job. 

Harold Sterling has been named 
his successor. 


The rare distinction of having per- 
sonally sold life insurance to five 
generations of the same family goes 
to Thomas H. Daniel, Sr., of the 
Union Central Life Agency in 
Atlanta, Georgia. It all started many 
years ago when Mr. Daniel sold a 
$2,500 policy to a Hungarian im- 
migrant and was completed re- 
cently, this past February, when the 
newest member became insured for 
$5,000. Throughout the years this 
family has purchased through Mr. 
Daniel, $732,500 of life insurance in 
the Union Central. 


Orlando W. Engel, who took a 
policy out when he was 56 years old 
with the Union Central, stopped in 
at the James W. Smither, Jr. 
Agency (New Orleans) recently and 
stated: “I am 96 now” and Mr. 
Smither accepted the policy in ex- 
change for a $929 check. 


w WwW OX 


At the annual election of the New 
York City Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, John H. Evans, Home 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Life, was elected president succeed- 
ing Harold W. Baird, C.L.U., 
Northwestern Mutual. Vice Presi- 
dents include Charles S. McAllister, 
New England Mutual, administra- 
tion; Harold N. Sloane, C.L.U., 
Continental Assurance, public rela- 
tions; Harry K. Gutman, C.L.U., 
Mutual Life, education; treasurer, 
Louis W. Sechtman, C.L.U., Aetna. 
Featured speaker at the meeting was 
Arthur H. “Red” Motley. 


SALES 


New business issued and paid-for 
in the Bankers Life Company ot 
Iowa during the first four months of 
the year totaled $68,316,759—$8.7 
million more than the same period 
last year. 


“WwW OW 


New paid business for Canadian, 
British and American companies op- 
erating in the Dominion of Canada 
totaled $173,000,000 during April of 
this year. 


“x ww 


Commonwealth Life Insurance 
Company has passed the half billion 
dollar insurance in force mark, thus 
doubling the insurance in force dur- 
ing the past six years. 


In the “Par for Parkinson” cam- 
paign in the annual drive conducted 
in honor of the president of the 
Equitable Society, new ordinary this 
year totaled $261,910,673, thereby 
topping last year’s production by 
$28,000,000. Group written during 
the campaign totaled $256,804,705. 


WwW Ww 


New business for May established 
a record for that month in the Great- 
West Life Assurance Company and 
totaled $21,558,923, a gain of $2% 
million over the same month last 
vear. The comparable gain for the 
first five months of this year was 


25%. 
ww YK 


New paid business in the Guardian 
Life Insurance Company for April 
showed a 34.7% gain over the same 
month in 1950 and also represented 
the fourteenth consecutive month 
which showed an increase in paid 
business. The comparable gain for 
the first four months of 1951 was 


35.3%. 


ww YW 


In celebration of the Lamar Life's 
45th anniversary in April the agency 
force broke all company records 
when it paid for $2,165,000 of life 
insurance. New business for the first 
four months of this vear was 40% 
ahead of the same period in 1950. 


A new all-time record fo: one 
month's business was set d) ring 
April, President's Month, when the 
held force of the Manhattan Life of 
New York, submitted $10,981 149 
of new business. 


WwW OW 


Paid business for April in honor 
of President Phil J. Schwanz of the 
Midwestern United Life Insurance 
Company totaled $2,024,659, repre- 
senting the best month in the com- 
pany's history. 


vw oo x 


, 


May, 1951 saw the sale of the 
largest amount of life insurance ever 
sold in any one month in the history 
of the Philadelphia Life when pro- 
duction exceeded $4,000,000. This 
record-breaking production enabled 
the company to pass the $150,000,000 
mark of insurance in force. 


~ An 
x Ww W 


The first four weeks in May were 
devoted to a campaign commemorat- 
ing the 48th anniversary of presi- 
dent O. T. Hogan’s entry into the 
insurance business by the United /n- 
surance Company in Chicago. As a 
result, 1800 field men showed an in- 
crease in weekly premium business 
of more than $19,000 and ordinary 
production exceeding $3,000,000. 











110 East 42nd Street 


North Ameriran Reassurance Company 


3. Goward Oden, President 


LIFE REINSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY 


New York 17, N. F. 
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TO JOIN OR NOT TO JOIN 


HE boss was using his best 

telephone voice and his best 

company manners. “I appre- 
ciate your asking me,” he was saying. 
“But | just can’t make it. It’s not 
possible at the present time ‘ 


Finally the phone clicked against 
the cradle and the boss slumped 
against the back of his chair with a 
sigh. ‘Thank God that’s over!" 


“What worthy cause was it this 
time?” | asked J. B. “Community 
Chest, March of Dimes, Boy Scouts 
or the Society for the Prevention of 
Chilblains in Chinchillas °" 


“None of them,” said 5 B. “it 
was Fred Harber trying to get me 
to chairman a committee im. the 
association for the blind. | hated to 
turn him down because | know 
there's a lot of work to be done m 
that direction. But I still haven't 
found the way to stretch the day to 
25 hours.” 


Not the Joining 


“In other words, you're agin all 
joining,” quoth his Gal Friday. 

“No, don't get me wrong. It's 
not the joining I object to. It's 
associating yourself with a group 
when you know you won't be able 
to take an active part in it. If | 
belong to an outfit, | want to be a 
responsible member—not just a 
fellow who says aye when the vote 
comes up.” 


Hatch seems to. tind 


| said, egging him on. 


“George 
time,” 


“Seems to is right. He belongs 
to so many organizations he could 
go toa different meeting every night. 
But if you ask him about the objec- 
tives and accomplishments of any 
one group, he’s hazy as a foggy day. 
He's on so many committees that 
half of the time he forgets to arrive 
for their meetings. He’s just spread- 
ing himself too thin. There’s another 
angle. Hatch is hurting his com- 
pany’s reputation and is giving 
everybody the impression that his 
firm promises much and performs 
little,” 
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“The other extreme is Chuck 
Myers. You remember him . . . he 
used to be with Envers Diecasting. 
Chuck joined as often and as en- 
thusiastically as Hatch. The differ- 
ence was that he worked at it. You 
could count on him all right! From 
the point of view of public relations, 
Chuck did a lot for the firm. He got 
so wrapped up in these outside ac- 
tivities though that he wasn’t much 
use at the inside one that earned him 
his beans and bacon. As a purchas- 
ing agent he was washed up. [ven- 
tually he started a business of his 
own-—then he had the grindstone so 
close that he had to drop most of 
the organizations.” 


“But look, aren't you advocating 
an [Ebeneezer Scrooze attitude to- 
ward the whole business?" I asked. 


“Of course | think that a citizen 
should take a part in promoting 
civic and humanitarian causes. To 
start with the selfish point of view, 
it's good public relations for the 
firm. But there's a more urgent 
reason. Everyone is obligated as a 
man, as a member of the human race, 
to help those in need. The man who 
closes his eyes to these needs may 
make money, but he won't make any 
real friends. 
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TWO HUNDRED MILLIONS 


Boston Mutual reached another 
lundmark in April. Total insurance 
now in force over $200,000,000. 

JAY R. BENTON, President 











“My considered opinion is that 
you should pick out one or two or 
three—three at the most—organi- 
zations and give them your best, 
work like blazes for them—make 
them function.” 





“Test question, J.b. How many 
organizations do you now belong 


to?” 


“One—the trade association. 
That’s neither public relations nor 
humanitarianism. It’s just a_ big 
help in keeping me on my toes. 
And the social end is a great psy- 
chological help. It’s good mental 
therapy to talk shop with your fellow 
buyers and relieve yourself of your 
worries, gripes and frustrations. 


“Number two is the Red Cross. 
| know that other organizations are 
making just as large a contribution 
to human welfare, but the Red Cross 
is the way I want to contribute mry 
time. 





“'Three—the school board. I’m 
selfish enough to want to see my 
children get a good education, and 
| want other people’s children to 
have the same. I also want to see 
our tax money spent as well as | 
know how.” 


Good Jobs 


“And that’s all, except for purely 
social groups, of course. I’ve simply 
chosen the ones that are closest to 
my heart. Take Townley in Person- 
nel. His pet project is an orphans 
home. He’s on the board of trustees, 
and he takes his duties seriously. 
Budge in Accounting concentrates 
on the March of Dimes. He’s had 
polio, though you can’t tell it if you 
haven't been told. The point is 
they're doing a lot of good by not 
scattering their energies. They're 
giving their time where they're most 
interested, and they’re giving fully. 
And thanks to their good job, Dread 
Eight is getting a swell unofficial, 
extra-curricular public relations job 
into the bargain.” 





Condensed from Philadelphia Purchaser in 
Advertisers’ Digest. 
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Health Insurance—from page 32 


ot death, dismemberment, or loss of 
sight by accidental injury. 

Under this broad caption may be 
included not only employee mutual 
benefit associations, but also trade 
union plans and various cooperative 
arrangements. As plans of this type 
follow a pattern which is doubtless 
familiar to readers of this paper, they 
will not, in the interest of space, be 
described here. They flourished dur- 
ing the early decades of the 20th 
Century, and may be considered as 
forerunners of the various Group 
insurance arrangements which have 
become so widespread in the United 
States. 


Group Insurance, Blue Cross and 


Blue Shield Plans 


Although significant experimenta- 
tion started before World War |, 
Group Accident and Health insur- 
ance first made important progress 
in the early 1920's following the 
development and immediate success 
of Group Life insurance. The new 
techniques whereby the employer's 
cooperation made possible the use of 
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A lot of folks begin to get self-con- 
scious about their age when they get 
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up around 50, but we’re not. 


In fact, we’re celebrating our 50th 
year right now, and the way we're 
coing, it will be the best year in our 


history. 


Of course 50 years isn’t very old as 
life insurance companies go, but in 
spite of our youth, we are the 18th 
largest in America based on total life 


insurance in force. 


The NATIONAL LIFE 
and ACCIDENT 
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simple economical methods for sell- 
ing, administering, and servicing 
Group Life insurance were readily 
adaptable to insurance against non- 
occupational accidents and sickness. 
The first form of Group Accident 
and Health insurance offered pro- 
vided weekly indemnity benefits for 
loss of time caused by such disability. 
The insurance company issues to an 
employer a master group policy in- 
suring his employees, or a class or 
classes of them, for weekly benefits 
when unable to work because of dis- 
ability. \While the employer may pay 
the entire cost, it is more usual for 
the employees to pay part or all of 
it. \Where the employee pays at least 
part of the cost, it is customary that 
he authorize the employer to collect 
it by payroll deduction. If the em- 
ployer is paying the entire cost, all 
eligible employees are automatically 
insured. In other cases at least 75% 
of the eligible employees must enroll 
before the insurance is made etlec- 
tive. Group insurance is also subject 
to a minimum requirement, such as 
25, for the number to be insured. 
The next major development in 
the disability field was the introduc- 
tion by hospitals, in the early and mid 


1930's, of Blue Cross plans to »ro- 
vide protection against the cosis of 


hospital care. While some hospital 
benefit plans antedated the lye 
Cross plans by many years, the 


amazing progress of the last te: or 
fifteen years was primarily st: 
lated by public response to th 
novation of Blue Cross plans 
Group Hospital Expense insurance 
introduced shortly thereafter by in- 
surance companies. These important 
types of coverage have grown, and 
continue to grow, at an exceedingly 
rapid pace. They are available not 
only for insured employees or policy- 
holders, but for their dependents 
and minor children) as 
well. About 40 percent of the total 
population now has __ protection 
against hospital expenses, mostly 
under Blue Cross plans or Group 
l{ospital Expense insurance policies. 

In the late 1930's insurance com- 
panies introduced Group Surgical 
Operation insurance, first on the 
basis of coverage for the employee 
alone; then, after experience had 
been gained, for his dependents also. 
The purpose was to complement the 
protection of the hospital plans 
(whether Group or Blue Cross) by 
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That Magic Age 
when $1000 automatically jumps to $5000 


OUR NEW JUNIOR ESTATE PLAN 


grows as the child grows. 
No increase in cost. 
Paid up at Age 65. 


Cash and loan values for emergency or 


For particulars, write WM. D. HALLER, Vice President 





educational use. 





UNITED 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Concord, New Hampshire 
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says 
, Mrs. V. C. Triolo 
Houston, Texas 





TANS pelle ’ 
street. 


"Then came that day of days! Vince was attracted by a Minnesota Mutual ad and 
when it was followed by a demonstration of the Company's Organized Sales Plan he 
knew we had found our ‘pot of gold.’ 

"We are both completely sold on the Minnesota Mutual and all the wonderful addi- 
tions it has made to our living. Moreover, Vince knows that his work is bringing untold 
happiness to so many people. A thousand cheers for the grand Minnesota Mutual!" 


If you want to know how Vince Triolo does it, write. There’s no obligation. 


‘7ée MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINN. 


Finders Keepers’ is our motto 
and will be from now on. Since we 
found that wonderful way of life 
experienced by all Minnesota Mu- 
tualites we'll never look for any other. 


For a long time, Vince and | had 
been looking for something, which to 
us, would mean success and security. 
After three years in the Navy Vince 
took advantage of his photographic 
experience and got a job as a news 
syndicate photographer in Newark, 
New Jersey, but it was soon apparent 
to us that we had taken a 'dead end 
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providing reimbursement, in whole 
or in part, of fees for surgical op- 
erations. This form of insurance also 
proved immediately popular, and 
was shortly followed by the intro- 
duction of Blue Shield _ plans. 
Through these two types of insur- 
ance, surgical operation coverage has 
also had a rapid expansion. That 
the number of insured persons is 
at present smaller than in the field 
of hospital coverage is mainly the 
result of its more recent introduc- 
tion, 


Significant Aspects 


A number of significant points 
stand out from this cursory survey 
of the past. 

‘irst, we may note the compara- 
tive newness of the development of 
Accident and Health insurance in 
the United States. The dates men- 
tioned above are, of course, merely 
rough indications of when important 
growth commenced and not a his- 
torical record of earlier origins. 
However, it can be fairly said that 
the great bulk of the development is 
an achievement of the last ten years. 
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An index of the rate of this growth 
is provided by the chart showing, 
for the last twenty years, the esti- 
mated payments (i.e., premium in- 
come) to insurance companies for 
Accident and Health insurance and 
to Blue Cross, Blue Shield and 
similar plans. 

Secondly, this growth is the out- 
come of voluntary efforts to provide 
security against health hazards— 
not the result of government spon- 
sorship or compulsion. 

Perhaps of greatest significance 
for the future, however, is the great 
diversity of approaches through 
which growth has been achieved. 
There has been wide variation in 
the protection offered, in the admin- 
istrative methods adopted, and in 
the management of the plans. This 
has made possible a broad measure 
of sound experimentation and com- 
petition, which gives every indica- 
tion of providing for desirable fur- 
ther development and growth. Es- 
pecially evident has been the com- 
petitive interplay of life insurance, 
accident and health and casualty 
insurance companies, and the Blue 


Cross and Blue Shield plans. The 


active competition of these com- 
panies and plans has kept each on 
the alert, to the advantage of the 
insuring public. 


Personal Accident and Health 
Insurance 


Reference has been made to the 
wide range of coverage under Per- 
sonal Accident and Health insur- 
ance. The various benefits are not 
described in this paper since an 
excellent summary appears in H. R. 
Bassford’s paper in The Transac- 
tions of the Twelfth International 
Congress of Actuaries, Lucerne, 
1940, Vol. II, Subject 5 (Basis and 
Technique of Sickness Insurance) 
pages 417-433. 

An insurance company writing 
Group Accident and Health insur- 
ance will usually issue it in all the 
forms referred to below. Usually, 
too, such a company will make hos- 
pital, surgical or medical expense in- 
surance available to employees only, 
or to both employees and their de- 
pendents (commonly designated as 
spouse and children between 2 weeks 

(Continued on the next page) 
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and 19 years of age). It is not un- 
usual for coverage to be initially on 
a limited basis for employees only, 
and to be liberalized from time to 
time, so that eventually there is 
well-rounded protection for both the 
employee and his dependents. An 
employer may provide part of the 
coverage through group insurance 
and part through another agency, 
such as a Blue Cross plan. 


Weekly Indemnity 


Specified benefits for loss of wages 
commence after disability has con- 
tinued for a specified number of days 
—frequently seven—and continue 
during disability up to a maximum 
of 13 or 26 weeks. Plans providing 
other waiting periods and other 
maximum durations are not uncom- 
mon. For example, a plan may 
provide for benefits from the first 
day of disability resulting from ac- 
cident, but from the eighth (or 
fourth) if resulting from sickness. 
One variation is to allow benefits 
from the first day in the case of 
accident, but from either the eighth 
day of disability or the first day of 
hospitalization, whichever comes 
first, in the case of sickness. 

Specified benefits are payable in 
the event of hospital confinement. 
These benefits are usually expressed 
as a certain amount for each day of 
hospital confinement (usually rang- 
ing from $5 to $10 or even higher, 
and for a maximum period such as 
31 or 70 days) on account of hospital 
charges for room and broad. Prac- 
tically all such plans provide addi- 
tional benefits on account of special 
hospital charges (exclusive of doc- 
tors’ fees or special nurses), such 
for (1) use of operating room, (2) 


2c 





anesthesia, drugs, dressings, labora- 
tory fees, etc. Such benefits have 
been usually limited to an aggregate 
of 5 or 10 times the amount of the 
regular daily benefits (on account 
of room and board), but experiments 
are under way with higher maxima 
(with or without co-insurance), and 
even with no maximum limit. With 
increases in hospital costs and 
charges, there has also been a trend 
towards increasing the amount and 
duration of the regular daily benefit. 

It is a distinguishing feature of 
this type of arrangement that the 
insured is provided with specified 
monetary benefits. The insurance 
company does not undertake to pro- 
vide specified hospital services. 

These plans provide monetary 
benefits reimbursing the insured up 
to prescribed limits for the amounts 
charged by a surgeon for a surgical 
operation. The limits are shown for 
an extensive list of operations in a 
schedule made part of the plan. 
There are a number of different 
schedules in use to meet various 
needs and circumstances. The fol- 
lowing illustrates the amounts pro- 
vided for certain representative op- 
erations under one of the schedules 
often used. 


In contrast to the Group Hos) ital 
Expense insurance plans described 
above, Blue Cross plans for the most 
part provide specified hospital sery- 
ices. For example, the subscriber 
may be assured such services for a 
specified period of confinement in 
the hospital. Although plans pro- 
viding ward care are also offered 
in many locations, hospital service 
is frequently defined as semiprivate 
care, that is, care in a room with not 
more than a specified number of 
beds (usually four). The maximum 
period of confinement covered is 
frequently 21 days, usually with pro- 
vision for specified additional periods 
at reduced hospital charges. The 
care usually includes, in addition to 
the room and board, use of operating 
room and other hospital services as 
required. 

The Blue Cross agency usually 
provides these benefits through con- 
tracts with various hospitals par- 
ticipating in the plan. Where con- 
finement is in a hospital with which 
the plan does not have a contract, 
the benefit takes the form of a mone- 
tary allowance. 

There are 84 separate Blue Cross 
plans in operation throughout the 
country. 


Representative Allowances for Surgical Operations Under Group Surgical 
Insurance $175 Maximum Schedule 


So a se rae ean ak baile «ils oo odie chs ole Ce 0s Oh 6 On $175.00 
ir). 09). 0 SLi ves cade ode bh dadbune dab aboaeuedl 175.00 
i lta ie kcal dn ending o shhbasdane cecee nail en sss 125.00 
Removal of tonsils, or tonsils and adenoids 
i i a a a ce i i i li bit we AE 25.00 
Blood Transfusion—each transfusion (reimbursement for not more than 6) 25.00 
Hernia | 
Cutting operation for radical cure, or injection treatment (complete 
procedure) : 
EE SE ES I A CR ee Le ny eee ee 100.00 
to a. la Cab hb caw ends ¢ abel etbba Ses oN ees 125.00 
Hemorrhoids—Cutting operation for radical cure ...................04005. 50.00 
EE CS EO Oi ret ee ere ee 100.00 
a ns ee ee eae eheeiek ad eee d 50.00 
Ds ns pa bbeny test sapness vanes 10.00 


COMPLETE 
PROTECTION 


Agency Franchises Available 
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ANAPOLIS INDIANA 


Blue Cross plans and Insurance 
Company plans for hospital expenses 
have each, in the course of their con- 
temporaneous development, revealed 
certaifi advantages and disadvan- 
tages. However, as already noted, 
their competitive interaction has 
served to bring about a continuous 
improvement in each, with corres- 
ponding benefit to the public the 
serve. 


These plans are very similar to 
the Group Surgical Operation in- 
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surance plans described above, since 
they indemnify the insured up to 
specified limits for the cost of an 
operation. By agreement with doc- 
tors participating in the plan, many 
plans guarantee the insured that, if 
the annual individual’ or family in- 
come does not exceed a_ stated 
amount, the participating surgeon 
will accept the indemnity payment as 
full payment for the operation. To 
that extent the plan may be con- 
sidered as a “service” contract simi- 
lar to Blue Cross. A Blue Shield 
plan is often administered as a “run- 
ning mate’ by the Blue Cross plan 
functioning in the same region. 


Medical Expense Insurance 


A great variety of plans are being 
offered in this field, both by insur- 
ance companies and by Blue Shield. 
In some the benefits cover fees for 
physicians’ visits up to a specified 
amount per visit while the insured 
is confined to a hospital; others also 
cover physicians’ fees for home or 
office calls while the insured is 
totally disabled. Others again pro- 
vide benefits irrespective of the de- 
gree of disability. Some plans cover 
the cost of x-ray examinations or 
other laboratory or diagnostic serv- 
ices up to prescribed maxima. Some 
provide special benefits in the event 
the insured suffers certain dread 
diseases, such as poliomyelitis or 
spinal meningitis, or an accident 
which involves heavy expenses. All 
these plans include a stated amount 
or amounts up to which reimburse- 
ment will be made. 


Maternity Benefits 


It is quite usual for the different 
forms of coverage to include special 
provisions relative to absence from 
work, hospitalization, or medical 
care arising out of pregnancy or 
childbirth. While these may take the 
form of excluding any benefits under 
such circumstances, more usually 
they provide either for benefits on 
a limited basis, or for some form of 
lump sum benefit. The benefits may 
viry depending upon whether or not 
tle woman is herself an insured em- 
ployee or the wife of an insured 
e: iployee. 

Benefits of the foregoing types are 
0 provided under plans operated 
b other agencies, such as those 
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¥7,000,000" 
Cougratulations! 


dnd thanks—to the men and women of 
our field organization who established a 
new record production during our nine- 


teen fifty-one Anniversary Campaign. 





Lincoln, Nebraska 





(Bankers Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 


listed in items (3) to (7) inclusive 
of the fourth paragraph of this paper. 
Moreover, many employers have 
formal or informal, contractual or 
discretionary arrangements, for all 
or certain classes of employees, for 
continuing salary or wages in full or 
in part for varying periods during 
absence on account of disability. 
Such provision may be in addition 
to Group Accident and Health in- 
surance. 

Most of the protection for surgical 
operation and other medical ex- 


NEBRASKA 





penses occurs under arrangements 
described above. These arrange- 
ments are based upon the traditional 
doctor-patient relationship and the 
fee-for-service method of compensat- 
ing the surgeon or attending physi- 
cian. Of importance also in the 
over-all picture are plans which 
provide the insured with medical 
services, rather than reimbursing 
him for the costs of services. They 
include health centers or compar- 
able arrangements under which 


(Continued on the next page) 
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medical service is provided through 
what is known as group practice by 
doctors compensated on a salary or 
per capita panel basis. There is a 
long history of such plans limited 
to a special group within a com- 
munity, such as employees of a par- 
ticular employer, or members of a 
particular labor union. However, in 
recent years large scale experimenta- 
tion has been initiated on a broader 
basis, and the experience as it un- 
folds should have a significant effect 
on future developments in health in- 
surance. 


The only existing compulsory 
health insurance legislation by the 
Federal government takes the form 
of an amendment to the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act in 
1946. That Act provided unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits for railroad 
employees through a national plan 
financed by payroll taxes on the rail- 
roads, but no benefits were payable 
if inability to work was the result of 
disability. The 1946 amendments 
provided benefits for loss of wages 
caused by disability equal in amount 


to the unemployment insurance 
benefits. No hospital, surgical or 
other medical expense benefits were 
included. Incidentally, it might be 
noted that various non-governmental 
plans providing hospital and other 
medical care for railroad workers 
have a history dating back many 
decades. 

This provision of sickness benefits 
for railroad employees is distinct 
from the total and permanent dis- 
ability pensions provided under the 
Railroad Retirement Act for those 
meeting specified age and service re- 
quirements. 


State Cash Sickness Plans 


As a result of the Social Security 
Act which Congress enacted in 1935, 
all forty-eight states and the District 
of Columbia have unemployment in- 
surance plans covering most types of 
commercial and industrial employ- 
ment. For the most part these plans 
provide benefits with respect to 
periods of unemployment in which 
the individual is willing and able to 
work. Except in a few states that 
continue benefits to persons who be- 





of prospects. 





Continuous renewals for agents who meet easy re- 


quirements. Disability contracts which pay bene- 
fits from the first day irrespective of cause fol- 
lowed by lifetime income help make policyholders 





come sick while on the unemploy- 
ment compensation rolls, benefits are 
not payable when the individual is 
unable to work because of sickness 
or accident. However, as of June 1, 
1950, four states had adopted sup- 
plementary legislation _ providing 
compulsory cash sickness benefits 
for loss of wages caused by sickness 
commencing while the employee is 
at work. Several interesting varia- 
tions are to be found in these laws. 

In most states the unemployment 
insurance has been financed solely 


by the employers. However, some 
states, including Rhode Island, 
California and New Jersey, have 


had joint financing by employers 
and employees. Because of generally 
high employment since the estab- 
lishment of the system, employee 
contributions have not been needed 
to finance unemployment benefits. 
In Rhode Island proposals were 
advanced for supplementary legisla- 
tion which would provide benefits 
for loss of wages during disability 
on the same basis as to amount, 
waiting period, and duration as un- 
employment insurance. Such a plan 
financed entirely by employee con- 
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tributions of 1% of taxable pay- 
rolls, coupled with a corresponding 
reduction in employee contributions 
for unemployment insurance, became 
effective as to benefit payments in 
1943. This first state cash sickness 
benefits plan is administered entirely 
by the same state agency that ad- 
ministers unemployment insurance. 
It may be described as a monopo- 
listic type of plan in that it gives the 
state a monopoly in supplying the 
required coverage, and takes no ac- 
count of any other similar disability 
protection an employer or his em- 
ployees may have or desire. As a 
result many private health insurance 
plans providing wage loss benefits 
ceased to function in Rhode Island, 
and there has been very little activity 
in the development of such private 
plans in this state. 


California 


Following enactment of the cash 
sickness plan in Rhode Island, pro- 
»posals were advanced for a similar 
plan for California. Partly at lease 
because of the effect of the monopo- 
listic arrangement adopted in Rhode 
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Island, there was considerable con- 
troversy before legislation was 
enacted. The result was the adop- 
tion of a state plan financed entirely 
by the employees (with elimination 
of employee contributions to unem- 
ployment insurance), but affording 
any employer an opportunity to offer 
his employees, as an alternative, a 
plan of his own if it meets certain 
conditions. One such condition is 
that the benefits exceed those of the 
state plan in at least one respect, 
and be equal in all other respects. 
Another condition is that the adop- 
tion of a voluntary plan does not 
represent adverse selection against 
the state plan. 

Employees electing to be cov- 
ered under an approved voluntary 
plan do not pay the 1% payroll 
tax under the state plan. Many of 
the voluntary plans in operation are 
supported in part by employer con- 
tributions, even though an employer 
does not contriblute to the state plan 
for those of his employees whom it 
may cover. 

The California law became effec- 
tive as to benefits on December 1, 
1946. In 1949 hospitalization bene- 
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Write for particulars or come to Atlanta 
and look us over. 


SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF GEORGIA 


P. O. BOX 1690 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


fits ($8 a day for confinement in a 
hospital up to a total of 12 days 
in any benefit year) were added. 
As of April 1,1950 there were 31,975 
voluntary plans covering 1,188,000 
employees. 


N. J. and N. Y. 


The next state to adopt a cash 
sickness plan was New Jersey. Un- 
der a modification of the approach 
used by California, this state started 
to pay benefits at the beginning of 
1949. Employees continue to pay 
towards unemployment insurance 
one-fourth of the 1% of taxable 
wages previously levied for that pro- 
gram. Under the Temporary Dis- 
ability Law the state plan is financed 
by employee contributions at the 
rate of 3% of 1%, and, in addition, 
by an employer contribution at the 
rate of %4 of 1% of taxable payroll. 
Provision is made for modifying the 
employer’s rate on the basis of the 
sickness experience of his em- 
ployees. The introduction of an 
employer contribution for the Tem- 
porary Disability Law was coupled 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Health Insurance—Continued 


with a modification of the basis of 
the employer’s contribution for un- 
employment insurance. 

Like California, New Jersey pro- 
vides for voluntary plans in lieu of 
statutory coverage, but under some- 
what less onerous conditions. As of 
April 1, 1950 there were 16,058 
private plans covering 859,270 em- 
ployees. 

The fourth state to adopt com- 
pulsory cash sickness legislation was 
New York. Here the situation 
differed from that in Rhode Island, 
California and New Jersey, inas- 
much as no employee contributions 
for unemployment insurance have 
been required. Consequently the en- 
actment of a disability benefits law 
involved the imposition of new taxes, 
which could not be offset by a re- 
duction in unemployment insurance 
taxes. The New York law differs 
in other important respects from 
those of the three states which have 
plans in operation. Responsibility for 
administration is vested with the 
agency responsible for the Work- 
men’s Compensation Insurance and 
there is no administrative relation- 
ship with unemployment insurance. 
The law provides a_ considerable 
measure of flexibility, so that the 
employer can comply with it by con- 
tinuing or setting up a plan which 
meets the needs and desires of him- 
self and his employees. In essence, 
it imposes upon the employer an 
obligation to provide for his em- 
ployees a level of benefits at least 
as favorable as the minimum basis 
prescribed in the statute. Special 
provisions apply to existing plans 
under which the employer is already 
obligated by collective bargaining or 
otherwise. The employer can fulfill 
his obligation either by insuring with 
an established insurer, by self-insur- 
ance, or by insuring with the state 
insurance fund which has functioned 
for many years in Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Insurance. This state fund 
is similar in its methods of operation 
to a mutual insurance company with 
the premiums for each employer 
based on his own risk. 

If the employer is_ providing 
simply the minimum statutory bene- 
fits, the law requires that his em- 
ployees contribute to the cost one- 
half of 1% of taxable wages (but not 
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tnore than 30 cents weekly), and 
that he meet the balance of the cost. 
However, the Law recognizes that 
employees and employers are best 
served if they are given wide latitude 
to adopt a plan of benefits and con- 
tributions best fitted to their own 
wishes and circumstances. Under 
such a plan meeting the reasonable 
requirements of the law, the benefits 
and contributions are those set out 
in the plan, rather than those other- 
wise prescribed in the statute. Since 
hospital and surgical benefits may be 
included in a plan for qualification 
purposes, the law tends to encourage 
somewhat broader health insurance 
than wage loss coverage alone. 

The state of Washington has en- 
acted legislation closely resembling 
that in California. However, this law 
will not become effective unless it re- 
ceives a favorable vote in the refer- 
endum at the state’s general election 
in November 1950*). At present 
legislation is under active considera- 
tion in several other states. 

A factor of far-reaching signifi- 
cance in the health insurance field is 
that, by decision of the U. 5S. 
Supreme Court in 1949, employee 
benefit plans are now a subject for 
collective bargaining between em- 
ployers and labor unions. Union 
leadership has made welfare plans, 
including health insurance coverage, 





3) The vote was not favorable and 
hence the law did not become effective. 
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an important objective in the }ro- 
gram of the union. Many new pl.ins 
have been established recently as ‘he 
result of such demands, and miiny 
existing plans have been revised «nd 
expanded. Though the immedi:te 
effect is to accelerate growth, it 
should be noted that the deve! 
ment of health insurance in the 
United States was tremendously 
stimulated by the support given by 
employers to group insurance plans 
long before they became a subject 
of collective bargaining. The history 
of the last two decades indicates a 
sound progressive growth in the 
direction of more liberal and more 
comprehensive plans. Generally, this 
was accomplished by a sharing of the 
costs of the programs between em- 
ployees and employer. The record 
shows that the rapid growth of 
group insurance dates from about 


‘the time of the introduction of the 


contributory principle. 

The medical profession is, of 
course, vitally interested in the im- 
pact of the costs of sickness and acci- 
dent and the facilities available for 
spreading the burden of such costs 
through insurance. The profession 
has been active in the development 
of prepayment plans of the Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield type and 
other insurance plans. Other de- 
velopments and experiments are un- 
der way. 

The costs of medical care are, of 
course, much affected by medical 
techniques and practices. The pro- 
fession, therefore, through _ the 
methods it employs for diagnosing 
and treating disease, exercises a 
very powerful influence on insurance 
developments. Increase in diagnostic 
requirements is leading to greater 
emphasis on their costs, and a de 
mand for insurance against them. 
Changes in attitude toward hospital- 
ization and the type of services 
required greatly influence the scope 
and nature of hospital expense 
coverage. Obviously the solution of 
some aSpects of health insurance lies 
in the hands of the medical practi- 
tioner even more than in the hands 
of the insurer. It is encouraging to 
note that the medical profession is 
keenly aware of this and is actively 
engaged in furthering sound pro- 
posals. 


_ Before the International Actuaries congress 
in Holland. 
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LOMA EXAMS 


OMPANY interest in the Life 
¥ ‘fice Management Association 
educational program expanded again 
this year. Students who enrolled for 
the 7300 examinations given early 
this month came from 255 life in- 
surance companies and associations. 
This latter figure represents an all- 
time high for the extent of company 
participation, the previous record 
having been set in 1950, when 244 
insurance organizations were repre- 
sented. This year, also, enrollments 
were received from employees of 
three state insurance departments. 

An increase was noted likewise in 
the number of field agencies partici- 
pating in examinations. As a result 
of this wider interest in both home 
offices and field offices of life -com- 
panies, examinations were written 


in 424 different centers in the 


United States and Canada. 

As was expected, war mobilization 
did cause a decline in the total 
number of examinations. [nroll- 
ments fell off in the first two courses, 
producing an overall decrease of 
twenty per cent from the 1950 record 
figure of 9124 examinations. By con- 
trast, enrollments in the Fellowship 
Course increased about forty per- 
cent above the 1950 total. This fact 
indicates a very commendable degree 
of persistence among the Institute's 
advanced students. 

At the L.O.M.A. Annual Con- 
ference last Fall, announcement was 
made of arrangements by which the 
Life Insurance Institute of Canada 
will adopt, as its educational plan, 
the program of the L.O.M.A. Insti- 
tute. Full effects of this merging of 
the examinations of the two Insti- 
tutes will not be felt until 1952. 
However, the initial result of the 
Canadian adoption of the program 
Was noticed this year. Many former 
graduates of the L.I.I.C. took im- 
mediate steps toward qualifying for 
the F.L.M.I. (Fellow, Life Manage- 
nent Institute) designation by sit- 
tig for the 1951 L.O.M.A.I. ex- 
‘linations. 

[In some companies, an increase 
is observed this year in the pro- 
rtion of girls taking L.O.M.A.1. 
caminations. This change in the 
tio between men and women stu- 
nts reflects the fact that certain 
‘mpanies are beginning to train 
women for positions that are now 
held by men subject to military duty. 
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Wash. Responsibilities—from p. 28 


parties will sit down together and 
objectively try to reconcile their 
differences. 

Let us assume now that associa- 
tions within our business, pursuant 
to the several principles I have 
discussed, have adopted a legislative 
program. Immediately several ques- 
tions arise. How shall we pursue 
our program in Washington? What 
about strategy? How much of our 
resources shall be expended in pur- 
suing the program? Obviously, 
questions of this nature must be 
decided by the responsible com- 
mittees and, in some instances, the 
staff personnel assigned to the pro- 
gram. Other legislative objectives 
must be taken into consideration. 
Our over-all relations with Congress 
and the interested Government de- 
partments must be appraised. 

When a business such as ours 
becomes more active at the federal 
level, we must consider more care- 
fully what we are doing. Reckless 
action can not only wreck a good 
program, but it can also destroy 
prestige. Sharp practices can breed 


distrust. Overactivity can become 
irritating and can alienate our 
friends in Congress. In the final 
analysis, a delicate balance must be 
achieved which takes into considera- 
tion many factors and which does 
not ignore our long-range objective, 
which is to achieve the best possible 
relationship between our national 
Government and our business. This 
objective should never be traded for 
temporary gains, nor ignored when 
legislative defeat arouses bitterness. 


In the heat of a legislative pro- 
gram, those responsible are expected 
to produce successful results. The 
pressure of such _ responsibilities 
must be borne without thought of 
personal prestige. Too frequently, 
businesses entering the Washington 
arena leave the impression with their 
Washington staff that the measure 
of its achievement depends upon 
hanging up a series of victories in 
the legislative field. The success of 
staff members is measured by an 
annual scoring of results. Working 
in Washington in this atmosphere 
can be quite injurious to the busi- 
ness. It forces representatives to 
abandon long-range objectives. It 
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places a premium on opportunism at 
the expense of the gradual develop- 
ment of a favorable business reputa- 
tion. It leads to feverish haste, in- 
efficiency and, at times, embarrass- 
ments. It raises doubts regarding 
the maturity and stability of the busj- 
ness. Fortunately, in our business. 
such a condition does not prevail. It 
is the policy of the two associations, 
who have established an office in 
Washington, and I know from ex- 
perience it is your policy, to stress 
the importance of a long-range ap- 
proach to our federal problems. No 
one is under pressure to achieve 
spectacular results at the risk of up- 
setting relationships which are being 
carefully developed as we go along 
against a day of future challenge. 


Political Pressure and Lobbying 


As I have said on other occasions, 
we make no apology when we say 
that our responsibilities include 
lobbying for sound legislation and 
against unsound legislation. I want 
to make it very clear, however, that 
we are not engaged in the type of 
lobbying which seeks results simply 
by employing political pressure. This 
is not a rare form of lobbying in 
Washington. Such a lobbyist con- 
tributes little to sound Government 
and the principles involved in any 
issue are seldom a factor. Whether 
his influence is used for desirable or 
undesirable legislation depends upon 
who happens to employ him. This 
is the form of lobbying which has 
been criticized and has resulted in 
labeling lobbyists a sinister influence. 


The employment of those with 
political influence is often an act of 
desperation. It is a dangerous pro- 
cedure at best, because when the 
peddler of political influence is em- 
ployed, we become responsible for 
him and we inherit his political 
enemies. With the exception of the 
recent action of one company, the 
life insurance business has stead- 
fastly refrained from resorting to 
this type of representation. Its 
long-range objectives, in our opin- 
ion, require that this sound policy 
be continued. We believe that lobby- 
ing is a cooperative effort designed 
to assist Congress and the Govern- 
ment agencies in reaching sound de- 
cisions on important legislative pro- 
posals. The healthy influence of life 
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insurance executives throughout the 
country is, of course, of paramount 
importance. Through them and 
through their associations, facts are 
placed at the disposal of Congress 
so that it has the benefit of your 
viewpoints. This form of lobbying 
also includes developing contacts and 
friendly relationships so that when 
problems arise, both Congress and 
the Government agencies will con- 
sult with us. This program can not 
be accomplished by Washington 
representatives alone. It depends 
for ultimate success upon the support 
of every company in our business. 


Business Morality 


In recent months, the newspapers 
have been full of scandalous accounts 
of corruption on the part of certain 
Government employees. [Exposures 
of relationships between organized 
crime and a number of city and state 
political leaders turned out to be a 
top television attraction. I dare say 
that few were surprised to learn that, 
in some places, crime and politicians 
were in partnership. But to find 
businessmen involved in the perver- 
sion of federal employees was indeed 
shocking. The pity of the situation 
is that, while many of the acts dis- 
covered did not violate the letter of 
the law, the businesses involved dis- 
regarded the moral code. They 
thought that what they did was all 
right. Were these acts simply un- 
conscious business mistakes in judg- 
ment? I doubt it. In all probability, 
they were conceived by clever men 
who did not believe in_ business 
morality. 

This pollution of business morality 
by the reckless reflects on business 
in general. We cannot disregard 
this stigma. I have no concern that 
our business will ever resort to im- 
moral practices. Its moral fiber 1s 
strong, its standards high. We have 
a great responsibility, however, to 
set an example in this unchartered 
area, where moral leadership is so 
desperately needed. By demonstrat- 
ing a high degree of integrity in all 
matters, regardless of how trivial, 
we can become a greater force in the 
Struggle for better government. 

\s I go about my work in Wash- 
ington, I am impressed by the cyni- 
cisin of some men whose job it is 
to represent private business. These 
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gloomy representatives are out of 
tune with the tremendous problems 
that face this country. They have no 
confidence in Congress and are 
allergic to all government officials. 
They are opposed to all legislation 
that will, in any manner, inconven- 
ience their businesses or, in the 
slightest degree, burden its opera- 
tions. They seldom face up to chal- 
lenges or offer suggestions. Their 
influence is entirely negative. Co- 
operative effort is considered in con- 


flict with their philosophy, ““We are 
here to fight.” They spend their 
energies in debating legislation now 
on the books, which has long since 
been approved by the American 


people. Their chief aim is to roll 
back all legislation to the _ pre- 
Roosevelt era. I often wonder 


whether these hopeless men believe 
in our form of Government, or, if 
they do, have any desire to make it 
work. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Reading Left to Right: Neal O. Dubson, Vice President, Quaker City Life; John T. Acree, President, Lincoln 


Income Life; E. 


B. Stevenson, Executive Vice President, National Life & Accident Secretary; J. R. Anthony, Jr., 


Secretary & Treasurer, Suwanee Life Second Vice President; (Standing) Joe D. Morse, President, Home 
State Life; I. M. Sheffield, Jr., Executive Vice President, Life Insurance Company of Georgia and Conference 
newly elected President; Ashley C. Tobias, Jr., President, Palmetto State Life and Conference First Vice Presi- 
dent; (Standing) R. W. Baxter, President, Rio Grande National; R. W. Smith, President, Unity Mutual Life 
& Accident; Richard B. Evans, President, Colonial Life; Harry G. Zelle, President, Missouri Insurance Company, 
and V. S. Oulliber, Executive Vice President, Delta Life. 





Wash. Responsibilities—Continued 


No objective observer can dis- 
count the dangerous course our Gov- 
ernment has pursued in recent years. 
Many of us have questioned the 
wisdom of the ever-increasing con- 
centration of power in our Federal 
Government; the legislative pro- 
grams which would have Govern- 
ment do for the individual what he 
himself should do; the intrusion of 
Government in the field of private 
enterprise, and many of the mone- 
tary and fiscal policies so disruptive 
to our economy. But I submit that 


anyone whose responsibility it is to 
represent business today must have 
respect for our Government and an 


abiding faith that it can carry us 
through these dithcult times. 


The influence of business in 
Washington today 1s weakened be- 
cause many of its representatives do 
not have this faith. Moreover, a 
dreary mental outlook, such as | 
have described, creates such bad re- 
lations with Government that busi- 
ness at times does not receive a 
sympathetic hearing. Let us not 
make this mistake. Let us approach 
the future with a feeling of confi- 
dence and respect for our Govern- 
ment. Let us strive to make it 
better. Meeting today’s challenges 
with positive resolve will give us 
strength and ability to meet the next 
ones. We must become a focal point 


for rallying others in business to a 
closer relationship with the processes 
of Government. 

It is safe to say that within the 
foreseeable future, in spite of any and 
all external political forces, there 
will flow from the well-spring of 
American vitality a rebirth of the 
simple spiritual values which are 
such a cherished part of our Ameri- 
can tradition. There is no finer ex- 
pression to be found of these values 
than in the life insurance business. 
Accordingly it is our solemn obliga- 
tion to maintain ourselves in a posi- 
tion can exert a 
ful and friendly influence towards the 
achievement of these ideals. 


where we force- 
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In the Standard Life agency organization, you can run your own 
“circus."’ Many a man is finding it easy to be the ringmaster simply by 
having confidence in his own ability to operate an independent agency 
in his own home town. So, why don't you increase your earning 
capacity by establishing your own business? Write me direct. 


-~Aary VU. Wade, President 
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BOOKLETS 


P66—Manual 
Practice 


of Record Storage 


After records cease to be active, the 
problem arises as to whether they should 
be destroyed or, if retained, for how long 
a period they should be kept. On the one 
hand is the possibility of their value at a 
later date and, on the other, the high 
cost of keeping the records. This twenty- 
four page booklet is designed to oh solve 
this problem. It includes a comprehensive 
list of types of records with a suggested 
retention period for each. In addition, it 
treats of such matters as the placing of 
responsibility for the retention of records, 
transfer methods and indexing, the physical 
facilities for storage and the ultimate de- 
struction of the records. 


P67—Clerical Cost Control 


This booklet is a source of information 
on the important need for the accurate 
measurement of clerical production. It de- 
scribes a proven technique for controlling 
the size of the office force in relation to 
the volume of work which must be done. 
Such personnel may exceed reasonable re- 
quirements when there has been no factual 
and accurate method of determining a 
"fair day's work." The booklet tells how 
office output can be planned, measured and 
controlled and how office productivity can 
be increased through training. 


P68—Your Business and the A-Bomb 


The chances are good that your company 
will never feel the impact of an atom bomb. 
Even in the event of an atomic attack, 
the probability of any particular building 
being damaged is slight. However, the 
problems that would arise if such a bomb 
did hit are so enormous that no alert man- 
agement can afford to ignore their implica- 
tions. It is also important to remember that 
any enemy raid using ordinary high ex- 
plosive would involve many of the same 
problems and solutions. This publication is 
a comprehensive exposition of the middle 
path to follow between insufficient planning 
and too much planning. It outlines ap- 
proximately what the danger is and specifi- 
“ra | what steps should be taken to prepare 
or it. 
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TEST EMPLOYEE APTITUDES 


NEW edition of the Martin 
F aerandt aptitude testing pro- 
gram is now available to office man- 
agers to aid them in making the 
best use of their employees’ abilities. 
This completely packaged program 
can be effectively used by the aver- 
age office manager without consul- 
tation with high-priced specialists. 
It is said to be useful whether in- 
tended for a firm of thousands of em- 
ployees, or for an insurance agent 
with a one-girl office. 

Users of the testing kit report 
many instances in which a girl who 
wasn't making the grade on her job 
was given duties more in line with 
her aptitudes as a result of the tests. 
On the new job she was a happier, 
more productive employee. Capable 
girls are getting hard to find and 
it is more important than ever that 
each member of the office team do 
the job she is best suited for. 


Definite Patterns 


The aptitude program is the out- 
growth of research conducted by 
Howard G. Martin, an industrial 
psychologist. Use of the tests showed 
that definite patterns of scores could 
be identified for various kinds of 
office jobs. Upon completion of 
these studies, the way was clear 
for the preparation and national 
distribution of a complete aptitude 
program which would enable an 
office manager, unfamiliar with 
testing, to use tests effectively in 
placing office workers without the 
expense of consulting industrial 
psychologists. 

The aptitude testing kit includes 
a number facility test (measuring 
the applicant’s speed and accuracy 
in working with figures), a name 
checking test and a number check- 
ing test (gauging speed and accuracy 
in general clerical duties), an arith- 
metic reasoning test (measuring 
ability to think logically in terms 
of amounts, rates, and quantities), 
a vocabulary test (gauging ability 
to learn rapidly and understand 
directions), a steno test (standard 
letters to be dictated to the applicant, 
determining basic shorthand skill), 
a typing test (straight copying from 
standardized material), an individ- 
ual record chart (showing graphi- 


cally the applicant’s pattern of «{fice 
aptitudes and skills), a manual! of 
instructions, and a set of scoring 
stencils. 

The employee's suitability for 
various office duties is determined by 
comparing the pattern of abilities 
with standard patterns in the man- 
ual. These standard patterns rep- 
resent minimum requirements for 
typical office positions. Sufficient 
materials are included in the testing 
kit for use with ten applicants or em- 
ployees and replacement materials 
are available at low cost. 


OFFICE ARRANGEMENT 
TEMPLATES 


HART-PAK, INC. announces 

a new idea in office furniture 
templates. No longer is it necessary 
to laboriously draw, cut out and paste 
models of your office furnitute when 
rearranging your office. The new 
templates come already cut to size, 
accurately scaled one quarter inch 
to the foot, printed on heavy self- 
adhering stock protected by easily 
removable wax backing. In addition 
to legal and letter files and utility 
templates, standard desk and table 
sizes are available, each of which 
may be reduced to any desired size 
by snipping along guide lines, as 
illustrated. 

Space is provided to indicate the 
person or department to which the 
furniture is to be assigned. The as- 
sortment is packaged in a kit which 
also contains rolls of self-adhering 
tapes for walls and partitions, with 
a tape knife. The templates and 
tapes may be mounted on any plan 
scaled at one quarter inch to the foot. 
Available separately is a laminated 
plastic board, with grid lines at one 
quarter inch intervals. 
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n Here it is! IBM Electric Decimal Tabula- of extra motions are saved every day. The 


tion! Statistical typing is now as simple and 
fast as straight typing. Columns of figures 
from hundreds of millions down to cents can 
be typed more quickly and easily. 


result is less expenditure of energy, less ex- 
penditure of money and time. 

Hundreds of these machines are now in 
use across the country. Increasing deliveries 


are being made as rapidly as quality pro- 


All the typist does is read the figure, 
duction permits. 


touch a tab key, list the amount. Thousands 





IBM, Dept. BL 3 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me your booklet on 
Electric Decimal Tabulation. 
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DUPLICATING CAMERA 


With the new camera developed by 

The Haloid Company, an office form, 
drawing, letter, chart or report can be 
copied on a paper master plate in less 
than a minute and, it is claimed, at less 
cost than any other method. Utilizing 
xerography, a dry, direct positive, electro- 
static reproduction process, the device re- 
quires no water, chemicals, film or sensi- 
tized materials. The same xerographic 
plate may be used hundreds of times be- 
fore it needs reprocessing. The complete 
equipment consists of three units, each 
of which plugs into an A.C. outlet, which 
fit on a 3’ x 5’ table. There are no fumes 
or odors and the equipment can be oper- 
ated by anyone. 
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TWIN ERASING SHIELD 


us new twin erasing shield is a time- 

saving handy item for all typists. A 
product of Allen and Company, it permits 
erasures without smudging or smearing 
the carbon copies. The top shield has sev- 
eral various-sized apertures to restrict 
erasing to the desired word or line. The 
lower shield is placed above or below the 
carbon and protects the carbon copies 
while erasing the top copy. It can also 
be used as a backing shield by placing the 
lower shield over or under the carbon and 
pushing the top shield up, out of the way. 
Erasures can then be made without dam- 
age to the carbon copies. 
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PAPER SHREDDER 


fbn small portable shredding machine 

provides the answer to paper disposal 
problems in insurance offices. Important 
records and other papers are cut into un- 
readable shreds eliminating the need of 
taking them to an incinerator. The 
shredded material may be sold as high- 
grade packing. In addition foil, cello- 
phane, plastics, textiles and other ma- 
terials may be shredded for display and 
other purposes. The machine is noiseless, 
litterless and dustless and can be operated 
by an unskilled person with a minimum of 
inconvenience to others. All moving parts 
are enclosed for safety. 





WALKIE-RECORDALL 


Tus new battery-operated combination 

sound recorder and reproducer records 
at a cost estimated by the manufacturer, 
Miles Reproducer Company, at only two 
and one-half cents per hour. Recordings 
can be played back repeatedly. Any 
portion of the plastic endless band on 
which the recording is made may be 
quickly selected. Powered by standard 
type batteries, the machine weighs only 
eight pounds and, enclosed in its carry- 
ing case, measures four by eight by ten 
inches. Recordings may be made through 
the concealed microphone while standing, 
walking or riding on a train or in an 
auto or plane. Salesmen can use it to 
record expert sales talks to be played 
back to a prospect or to record their own 
presentations for future study and polish- 


ing. 





ACCIDENT VISUALIZER 


HE “Visualizer” provides a graphic 

method of describing the exact details 
of an accident. Agents, attorneys and ad. 
justers will find it easy to determine the 
facts and motorists will be better able to 
re-enact the occurrence. It is constructed 
of three sections of glossy plastic-coated 
paper mounted on sturdy fiber board, may 
be wiped clean with a damp cloth. The 
14” wide by 22” long sections are inter- 
changeable making it possible to simulate 
many types of intersections. Included in 
the kit are five realistic plastic autos. A 
product of the Sales-Aid Company. 
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EMPLOYEE TRAINING—H 


HE “how” of training re- 

ceived a big push during 

World War II with the J 
programs—job instructors’ training, 
etc. Today, we feel that that kind 
of training lacks something. What 
we find wrong with it is this—we 
are wary of the person who comes 
to us and says, “This is how to do 
it. Here is a list of do’s and don't’s.” 
Little learning takes place. 

How do you handle a problem: 
Get all the facts. You must be tact- 
ful. You must be friendly. Fine! 
And the fellow sits there across the 
conference table, and says, “I really 
ought to be more tactful.”” Now, 
how does he apply that? How do 
you go about being tactful? It is the 
“how” that is important, not just 
what should be done. 

Don’t come and tell me, “John 
should cooperate.”” How do I get 
Johnny to cooperate is what I want 
to know. A list of do’s and don’t’s 
is not the answer. The key is par- 
ticipation, and in that respect I 
would like to present a problem. I 
am not going to tell the solution; 
but to bring the life situation into 
the laboratory. 

Here is the problem: The scene 
takes place in a medium-sized insur- 
ance company in a medium-sized 
There is a steno pool which 
employs about twenty girls, and a 
supervisor of that steno pool. 

About two years ago, in June, 
when the girls from the local high 
school were graduated, this organiza- 
tion hired two young ladies among 
other employees. They were put to 
work in the steno pool. It is now 
two years later. Recently, one of 
these girls was promoted and moved 


city. 
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on to become a secretary. The other 
girl, who didn’t get the promotion, 
comes to the supervisor, and says, 
‘“T have gotten no raise; I have got- 
ten no promotion. I am as good as 
she is. Why didn’t I get it?” 

Employee: Good morning, Miss 
Smith. 

Supervisor: Good morning. 

Employee: Miss Smith, I just had 
to come to you and talk to you 
about this because I have just been 
so upset. It doesn’t make sense to 
me. You know, Margaret John- 
son— 

Supervisor: Yes. 

Employee: Well, she and I came 
into this office together two years 
ago. As a matter of fact, I told her 
about the opening. I knew about it 
before she did. But anyway, we 
came in, and now I have just learned 
that she got that wonderful secre- 
tarial job in the sales department, 
and I heard that she got a raise, and 
the girls told me not just a raise, but 
a big raise, and it is not fair, because 
—well, I know I am so much better. 
I know I am much better. And the 
girls even told me I am much faster 
in my work. I just don’t understand 
it, and I am burned up about it. 

Supervisor: Surely. I am very, 
very glad you did come in, Miss 
Jones, because I certainly wouldn’t 
want you to harbor this resentment 
for any length of time. 

Now, I am very sorry, too, that 
there aren’t more positions that we 
could promote more of you good 
girls to. Miss Johnson is a very 


good worker, and you are, too, Miss 
Jones. Is there any particular part 
of the work that you think you sur- 
pass Miss Johnson in? Do you think 
you are faster? Is that it? 

Employee: I know I am faster. 

Supervisor: Well, I will tell you— 
we keep a record, of course; a 
numerical rating record. Maybe you 
would like to look at that. You are 
familiar with it, I presume. It is in 
your employees’ manual on every- 
one’s desk. Just pull your chair over 
and look at your record here. 

One of the things that we rate you 
on, and we rate you every six 
months, is the amount of work you 
do. 

Employee: Uh huh. 

Supervisor: The last rating that 
we gave you was 2. The rating has 
5 points. You received 2. That 
means you are much better than 
average. You do turn out a good deal 
of work. 

The second thing we rate you on 
is the quality of your work. Here 
is your average score. This is per- 
haps your weakest point, the quality 
of the work that you have been do- 
ing. That is reflected in the great 
amount of work which you have had 
rejected—don’t you remember the 
time that large report came back 
from Mr. Evans that you had to 
redo? You got overtime pay for 
that, you know. Any girl that we 
really recommend for a promotion 
should get 1 on quality of work. In 
other words, if we promote you— 

Employee: And what did I get? 

Supervisor: You got a 3. That is 
the average. In other words, we feel 
that if we promote you to be the 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Employee Training—Continued 


private secretary to one of the execu- 
tives, no one in the office should be 
able to excel you in the quality of 
your work. 

The third point we rate you on is 
your dependability. You might say, 
“Well, what’s that?” Actually, it 
depends a little bit on your ability 
to get at the job without supervision. 

Now, you are fair at that. You 
can go ahead and take over some- 
thing without too much supervision. 
Don’t you feel you do? 

Employee: Well, I do. What I 
wanted to say was—I mean, well, 
lots of times when you are out of 
the room, you don’t notice it, but 
Margaret stops work. 

Supervisor: Well, all of that, of 
course, is reflected in the amount 
of work, and Miss Adams, who col- 
lects your work from your desk every 
day, keeps track of that. Of course, 
at the same time, she keeps track of 
the work which is rejected. 


I don’t want to go into Margaret’s 
record, because I wouldn't feel that 
would be fair to Margaret, but I can 
tell you that your production record 
is really lowered by the amount of 
work that you have to redo or some- 
one else has to do again for you. To 
finish up your chart, so you will 
know what else you are rated on, 
we grade you on your initiative. | 
am the one who rates you on that. 
There are five of us, as a matter of 
fact, who rate you on your entire 
work performance. I give you top 
honors there, because you take over 
a job very nicely. The only thing 
that I would say there is that maybe 
you are a little bit too eager to take 
on too much work, because some- 
times at the end of the day, some 
girl has to be delegated to stay over- 
time to finish work which you agreed 
to do. Maybe you overreach your- 
self. What do you think about that? 

Employee: Well, I don’t know. I 


understand what you mean, but— 


(bursting into tears). 

Miss Smith, it is just this—I 
mean—TI understand what you mean, 
but you know, Margaret and I, we 
live on the same block, and we go 
to the same church, and we have the 
same friends, and she has been go- 
ing around with her head up in the 
air now, and people all think that, 
well, I am probably not so good. 
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Supervisor: Why don’t you prove 
that you are better able to take care 
of the situation emotionally than she 
is? As you say, it may have gone 
to her head a little bit, but why don't 
you show her that you still can be a 
very good friend of hers? 

Employee: Well, I will, Miss 
Smith. The only thing is, what have 
I to look forward to? 

Supervisor: Why don’t you just 
let me summarize the way I feel 
about you? I really know you very 
well. I have had you here in the de- 
partment two years. I would say 
your greatest strength is your ability 
to tackle things, your initiative, your 
judgment, your real willingness to 
do things; but you overreach your- 
self a little bit, and you are so eager 
to produce that you let the quality 
of your work go by the board. Why 
don’t you be a little more careful 
and see that none of your work ever 
comes back to the department ? 

Employee: I will try. When do 
you think that there will be a chance 
for me? 

Supervisor: That is difficult for 
me to say. Maybe Margaret will get 
married. But I can’t promise any- 
thing. That depends entirely on how 
many girls leave our employ. 

Employee: I will try. 

Supervisor: Come in any time. 

Employee: Thank you. 

I will leave the discussion of what 
went on until we see a difference in 
approach. Here is how the same 
interview might go with another 
supervisor. 

Supervisor: Good morning, Miss 
Jones. You wanted to see me? 


Employee: Yes; I certainly did. 
Miss Smith. I mean I am just so 
upset about something that has hap- 
pened and so burned up. You know 
Margaret Johnson in the depart- 
ment? 

Supervisor: Yes. 

Employee: And you know that we 
both came in two years ago, and, as 
a matter of fact, | heard about the 
opening first and told her, and I got 
her in, really. Now I hear that she 
has gotten that wonderful secretarial 
job out in the sales office, and also 
I heard that she got a raise, and a 
big one. The girls told me, and | 
heard enough of it to know—I guess 
it must be so. It just seems so un- 
fair. I can’t understand it. 

Supervisor: I can see your point, 
of course, but, you see, this job has 
certain qualifications necessary that 
we just didn’t think you had. 

In the first place. you had to be 
an excellent and an accurate stenog- 
rapher, and while your stenography 
is good—I must admit that— it just 
wasn't good enough for the job. 

Employee: But, Miss Smith, I am 
much faster than she is. I know be- 
cause—well, the girls have even 
watched it. | know I am much faster. 
There isn’t any question about it. 

Supervisor: You may be faster in 
taking it down, but I have found 
that you have difficulty transcribing 
occasionally. Down here, of course, 
you have somebody to help you out 
when you get into trouble. Up there, 
you wouldn't have that. You would 
be completely on your own. In fact, 
I don’t think you could handle it. 
Of course, there are other things 
beside that. 

Employee: Miss Smith, I wish 
you could show me how she is better 
than I am. 

Supervisor: Well, we all have dif- 
ferent capabilities, you know, Miss 
Jones. Some people learn’ very 
quickly and some take a little more 
time. One of your difficulties is that 
you get rattled when you have more 
than fou can handle. I have noticed 
it here. You will remember when we 
discussed your rating, you admitted 
that you lacked confidence in your- 
self. You are not sure of yourself 
yet. I think that is something that 
you are going to learn in time, but 
you can’t handle it yet. 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Employee Training—from page 62 


You see, this is a very heavy job, 
and it would require a lot of over- 
time. That is something you don't 
like. 

Employee: I know, but, Miss 
Smith, look at how much more work 
I do; and, another thing you don’t 
know about Margaret is that lots of 
times when you are out of the room, 
she relaxes on the job, just stops 
cold, and I keep right on going every 
single minute. Doesn't that count 
for something? You said there was 
a lot of work in the job. 


Supervisor: Well, that is true, but, 
you know, while we are interested 
in having you girls advance—we 
like to see you get ahead—we don't 
want to put you in a job that you 
can’t handle, and, frankly, 1 don't 
think that temperamentally you are 
suited to this job. 

Employee: Well, I think that it is 
rather because you just like her bet- 
ter. I have noticed that sometimes 
you stop at her desk and talk to her, 
and you never do to me. Maybe it is 
just that you like her better. 


Supervisor: Can you honestly say 
that I have done anything for her 
that I have not done for you? 

Employee: Well, she got this job 
(bursting into tears). 

Miss Smith, what makes it so hard 
—I mean—we live on the same block 
and we go to the same church and 
we have the same friends, and she 
goes around with her head up in the 
air. Everybody thinks I am prob- 
ably a dope. What have I got to look 
forward to? 

Supervisor: You see, you are not 
separating your business from your 
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social life. What you do with her 
socially has nothing to do with your 
job. If you suited this job, you 
would have gotten the job, but, quite 
frankly, vou couldn’t handle it. 

Employee: Well, I guess I will 
just have to take your wor for it, 
Miss Smith, but when is there a 
chance for me to get a raise? 

Supervisor: I don’t see any reason 
why you shouldn't get a raise when 
the opportunity comes around. You 
know, we give periodic raises, and 
when I discussed your rating sheet 
with you, your rating just didn’t 
come up. Your record on punctu- 
ality is poor. You have a poor at- 
tendance record. All those things, 
you know, add up when it comes 
to raises. 

Employee: Well, if I do something 
about my lateness, would you con- 
sider me again? I mean, there will 
be a chance some time? 


Supervisor: That will certainly 
make a difference. I explained that 
to you before. 

Employee: All right, Miss Smith; 
thank you. 


Twenty Different Answers 


There are two methods of han- 
dling the problem. If we had twenty 
people, there probably would be 
twenty different solutions to the same 
problem. The question is not, what 
is the right answer? We must not 
be too concerned with the matter 
of an authority saying, “This is the 
way to do it”? The way to find an 
answer is by having everyone in the 
group, put skill and experience to 
bear, so that the lines are not just 
working one way, but they are cross- 
ing every which way, and each is 
learning from the other. 

It is very hard to be a training 
leader, because you are so anxious. 
You, too, want to contribute, and 
one of the things you must practice 
is the reserve of not sounding off 
even though you could put people on 
the right track that much faster. 
These people must learn to partici- 
pate. You are not going to be with 
them the rest of their lives. No 
trainer is. It is a very basic situa- 
tion,—this question of what is the 
right answer. We are still searching 
for the “right answer.” We know 
that it is in this general direction. 
But where it actually is, we don’t 


know, and the answer that I would 
give today would not be the ariswer 
that might be good tomorrow. The 
only things I can give are principles 
of workmanship. 


Will you ever have a problem like 
this again? Never! Will you have 
other problems that concern them- 
selves with the same principles? Yes, 
you will. How the problem comes 
out is not important, principles are. 
I could give dozens of little cases— 
simple ones. Consider the problem 
of a girl who has been sent down 
from a department because the girls 
don't want to work with her because 
she smells. Everybody says, ‘It is 
simple; just tell her.” But how to 
tell her! It is a tough one, and 
there are many different answers as 
to how to tell her. 


In a situation such as the two 
interviews depicted, who should have 
done most of the talking; the em- 
ployee or the supervisor? Of course 
the employee should have, but she 
had to be given the opportunity. In 
this situation, who did most of the 
talking ; it was the supervisor. Asa 
principle of approach, I would say 
that 1s wrong. 


The untrained person, the person 
who is not too sure of where she 
wants to go, is going to start talk- 
ing. It is the type of question that 
you ask, the type of attitudes that 
you begin to draw out, that are very 
important. You must ask questions 
that cannot be answered with a yes 
or no. It is the ‘“‘How do you feel?” 
question, perhaps asking this girl, 
“How do you think you compare 
yourself with the other girl?,’’ get- 
ting the person to admit these things, 
giving the employee an insight into 
this thing, rather than telling her 
what to do. 


There are one or two other little 
matters about the interviews. Why 
did this girl have to be told as late 
as this that she wasn’t any better 
than she was. Don’t we owe that to 
people? There is the basic need of 
telling people where they stand. In 
our organization, if a supervisor has 
any derogatory remark to make on 
a rating sheet, we want to know, “At 
what time did you tell that to that 
person? What was the employee's 
reaction?” Why did the girl have to 
wait a year and then find out she 
had a bad attendance record? 
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GUY FERGASON 


OFFICE MANUALS 


ANUALS have been used 

since the beginning of office 

management. The collective 
decisions of management constitute 
a manual. The fact that these de- 
cisions are given from time to time 
and are not always widely circu- 
lated in the office points to the value 
of a formal type of manual by which 
all persons are kept informed as to 
management's decisions. \When these 
policies, decisions, procedures, rules 
and regulations, statistics, explana- 
tory data, flow charts and organiza- 
tion charts are brought together and 
disseminated on a_ planned _ basis, 
there is the manual. 


Need Better Communication 


We believe a great deal of the mis- 
understanding and confusion in 
some offices is due directly to the 
lack of definiteness of operations, 
of fixing responsibilities and of 
other organization details. I have 
talked to employees and they have 
told me that they did not have the 
foggiest notion of their companies’ 
policies other than those that ap- 
plied to office hours. We need better 
means of communication with our 
employees. When employees know 
exactly what is expected of them, 
there is a fair chance that the com- 
pany will get it. Conversely, when 
company affairs are handled by 
sonie vague vacillating quasi-secre- 
tive formula, it is only natural for 
the employees to strike out on their 
own and do things by the method 
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thought to be best. Control over 
production is impossible if the “why” 
and the “where” and the “how” and 
the “who” and the “when” of pro- 
duction are not explained in defi- 
nite unmistakable terms. 

Most employees (clerical employ- 
ees ) have orderly minds—their edu- 
cation and training have been pointed 
in that direction—they like to be able 
to see ahead and know what makes 
the “things tick.”” Work-load dis- 
tribution, salary administration, 
methods, rules and regulations (that 
are enforced), responsibilities, and 
authority, are some of the things 
that are important to them. As they 
move up in the organization to 
supervisory and management post- 
tions, they forget the ad- 
vantages of definiteness because they 


soon 





(the employees) observe less def- 
niteness of assignment and authority 
in the upper levels of positions than 
in the lower levels. 

Management is reluctant to com- 
mit itself to a definite program on 
the talse assumption that no com- 
mitment will leave them flexible to 
meet changing conditions. This at- 
titude is entirely wrong. The best 
managed companies are those that 
have defined all positions from the 
top down. Written policies, stand- 
ard procedures and definite rela- 
tionships in an organization do not 
render it less flexible—the reverse 
is true. Management can give more 
attention to the problems of ad- 
ministration, organization develop- 
ment and control when its attention 
is not diverted by the daily necessity 
of interpretation of procedures and 
settlement of disputes concerning 
authority and responsibility. 


Types of Manuals 


Technically there are three basic 
types of manuals. In smaller com- 
panies some of these manuals are 
combined into single manuals for 
purposes of simplicity. In large or- 
ganizations the manuals may be sub- 
divided into many sections. 

The most common type of manual 
is the one that covers rules, regula- 
tions, privileges and_ institutional 
data. This is called the “employees 
handbook.” Industrial organiza- 
tions that use the “employees hand- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Around the Office—Continued 


book” type of manual try to make 
the booklet attractive—they explain 
the advantages of employment in a 
certain company (and sometimes in 
an industry). These booklets have 
catchy names such as: “Let’s Go to 
Work”; “All in a Day’s Work”; 
“You and Your Job”; “A Day with 
Blank Company.” Some other com- 
panies have more conservative titles 
for the booklets such as, “Employ- 
ment Policies at the Blank Com- 
pany.” 

I would recommend that a little 
showmanship be used in the manual. 
Use plenty of pictures and illustra- 
tions and bring a little humor into 
the manual. It makes it more read- 
able and helps sell the policies. These 
employee handbook manuals are 
frequently used by vocational coun- 
selors in the high schools. They 
(the manuals) can be useful in at- 
tracting young persons into an in- 
dustry and into specific companies. 

The employees handbook is given 
to every new employee. The ma- 
terial usually covers such things as: 
Employee benefits in group life in- 


surance, hospitalization, medical and 
surgical benefit policies, retirement 
income insurance (assuming that 
such benefits are available), vaca- 
tion plan, employee clubs, office 
hours, rules for conduct (if any, and 
there should be), rest periods, pay 
periods, and a comprehensive story 
of the company, its services, its 
history and some details of opera- 
tions. 


Procedures Manuals 


The next type of manual and also 
next in common use is the “operat- 
ing manual” or “procedures manual.” 
This manual should cover such 
things as: the flow of work (flow 
charts by major routines); the de- 
partmental organization (organiza- 
tion chart); job analysis for each 
position (showing job title, class and 
grade, and a description of the job) ; 
a detailed description of the pro- 
cedure to be followed on each job, 
including sample forms and _ their 
distribution. 

The procedures manual, in my 
opinion, is a “must” for industry. 
In large organizations having several 
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specialized departments and _ diyi- 
sions, it is customary to issue a series 
of procedure manuals covering cer- 
tain phases of the business such as: 
(1) Personnel procedure manual— 
this describes the procedures for 
selecting, employing and recording 
the vocational history of an em- 
ployee, including subsequent changes 
in the employee's status and_ pay 
rate. 

(2) Purchasing procedure manual 
this describes the procedures to be 
followed in requisitioning, ordering, 
and storing stationery, supplies and 
office equipment. It describes what 
is standard in the stock, how much 
to order, the approvals necessary 
and all the details involved in pur- 
chasing. 

(3) Procedures for processing the 
issuance of new policies, renewals, 
changes in coverage through riders, 
writing policies, computing premi- 
ums, etc. This manual 
the step by step 
various procedures. 


describes 
details in the 


(4) Correspondence manual—here 
is a dandy. Why more companies 
do not use correspondence manuals 
is one of life’s mysteries. Letters 
cost money and reflect the character 
of an organization; yet, all of us are 
not experts in “turning a_ nice 
phrase.” It interests me to observe 
that one of the best correspondence 
manuals that I have seen was issued 
and used by an insurance company. 
The correspondence manual should 
include: list of technical and trade 
names used in an industry or busi- 
ness, suggestions for letter composi- 
tion, ideas for conserving time in 
dictation, suggestions as “how to 
properly dictate” (we all need this), 
mailing addresses for branch offices 
and agents with whom frequent cor- 
respondence is had, use of window 
envelopes to save typing, suggested 
form paragraphs for repetitive, but 
personalized correspondence. 

The National Office Management 
Association has recommended for 
vears a& “simplified letter” which (in 
brief) leaves off the “Dear Sir,” 
the “Yours Cordially,” shows the 
subject of the letter for ease of filing 
(also only one subiect covered in 
each letter) and aligns the date, 
name, address, subiect and sender’s 
signature from the left hand marvin. 
Here is a condensed version of a 
type of simplified letter. 
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By eliminating punctuation in the 
name and address (not the letter) 
and use of window envelopes, and 
dimination of the opening “Dear 
Sir” and the closing “Yours truly,” 
typing volume can be increased by 
as much as 20%. 


Chicago Illinois 

20 July 1951 

Mr. Guy Fergason 

330 S Wells St. 

Chicago 6 Illinois 

Subject: Use of Office Manuals 
Your July article covering use 
and development of manuals 
bla bla bla was enjoyed 
very much. Congratulations. 
John E. Doe. 


The third type of manual is the 
statistical and = financial manual, 
often called the “report to the em- 
ployees.”” Employees should be kept 
informed as to company operations 
—it makes them part of a team. Op- 
erations, however, have to be ex- 
plained. You either accept or you do 
not accept the thesis that information 
breeds closer cooperation. If you do 
accept it, the report to the employees 
will be used—if you don’t accept it, 
skip this paragraph. 


How to Make a Manual 


There are three steps to be fol- 
lowed in making a manual. These 
steps are: 

(1) Notify the employees that the 
manual is to be prepared and solicit 
their cooperation. The manual is for 
their use. 

(2) Talk to department managers 
about the manual and get their sug- 
gestions. The departmental man- 
agers are the ones who will collect 
and correct the data so their help is 
necessary, 

(3) Include the following items in 
the manual (large companies will 
have separate manuals for each de- 
partment or operation ). 

a/Flow charts for major routines. 
h/Tob studies for each job in each 
denartment covered by the manual. 
¢/Samples of all forms and their use. 
d/Oreanization charts (for the en- 
tire company as well as for each de- 
partment, _ 

e/Index as to the contents of the 
manual for ease of finding informa- 
tion. 
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The last suggestion deals with the 
availability of the manuals—each 
employee should have copies of those 
manuals which pertain to his work. 
Don’t bury them in the safe—use 
them. 

The complaint that “it is too much 
work to keep them (manuals) up to 
date” leaves me cold. Manuals do 
not create changes in methods, but 
they do accentuate changes which 
are made. How can you keep your 
employees informed of changes ex- 
cept by a planned procedure that is 
definite. Far too often the lack of 
knowledge creates  misinterpreta- 
tions. One of my friends told me 
that he got more information about 
his company out of trade journals 
than he did from management. 





VACATION 


Little bank roll, ere we part, 

Let me hug you to my heart; 

All the year I've clung to you— 
I've been faithful. you've been true! 
Little bank roll, in a day, 

You and | will start away 

To a good vacation spot— 

I'll come back, but you will not. 











RIBBONWRITER CORP. 
AGAIN ACTIVE 


HE Ribbonwriter Corporation 
Data manufactures a_type- 
writer attachment designed to elimi- 
nate the use of carbon paper by 
substituting ribbon copies has been 
reactivated with new management 
and new policies. Under the direc- 
tion of president E. R. Vreeland 
attachments are now being produced 
for use on Royal, Remington, Under- 
wood and Smith-Corona machines 
and distribution is being made 
throughout the United States. 

The ribbons made by the old com- 
pany produced legible copies for 
from forty to fifty letters. The re- 
activated company claims that it has 
developed a ribbon that will pro- 
duce clear and easy-to-read copies 
for over two hundred letters. In 
addition to the ribbon for making 
one original and two copies, there 
has been developed a ribbon for 
making one original and one copy. 
The two ribbons can be used inter- 
changeably according to the number 
of copies that are desired. 
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PREMIUM BILLING 


HE purpose of this paper is to outline a method 

of premium billing, using as a writing medium 

the IBM type 407 accounting machine. Quite 
naturally the subject is one that is very closely con- 
nected with the problems of punch card premium, divi- 
dend, and commission accounting, and branch office 
operation—each of which deserves a volume in its own 
right. In order to save space I will eliminate any side 
trips or excursions into these subjects. 

The following general information should be kept in 
mind as a preface to the outline of operations that 
follows : 

Four files of punch cards are used in the billing 
operation: master billing card; dividend card; policy 
loan card; name and address card. 

Files are maintained in billing order, that is, col- 
lection month, by collection office, numerically. (The 
common “22 division” arrangement. ) 

Using the month of May as our typical example, 
on the 11th of the month all files concerned with the 
preparation of the July premium notices have been 
closed for billing. These files include the following 
policies : all July annuals ; July and January semiannuals ; 
July, October, January, and April quarterlies; and all 
twelve months of monthlies. 

Between 45 and 50 thousand premium notices are pre- 
pared each month. The entire procedure takes 9 work- 
ing days, approximately 2% of which are required for 
notice writing on two type 407 machines. 





* * * * * 


The first operation is a detailed listing for control 
purposes of the master, dividend, and policy loan files. 
The master cards are then reproduced, creating the 
current billing card. At this point the master cards are 
returned to file. The dividend file has been sorted by 
kind of dividend, thus separating cash, reduce premium, 
accelerative, and increased insurance. The cash divi- 
dend cards are placed aside as they are not used in the 
billing. 

The reduce premium dividend cards are merged on 
the collator with the policy loan cards. The deck thus 
formed contains the information that is to be forced into 
the billing card, 1.e.: loan interest and/or reduce pre- 
mium dividend. This deck is then match-merged with 
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the file of billing cards. This operation results in two 
sets: (1) Selected billing cards—policies having no 
loan interest or reduce premium dividends. (II) Merged 
cards—billing card with the loan interest and/or reduce 
premium dividend cards for that policy. 

Set (I1), the merged cards, are taken to the calcu- 
lating punch where the amounts of loan interest and /or 
reduce premium dividend are punched into the billing 
card, cross-footed with the premium and the net cash 
amount due punched in the billing card. Loan and 
reduce premium dividend cards are then sorted out 
and are available for filing. The billing cards are in- 
terpreted. 

While this has been going on the selected billing 
cards—set (1), those with no loan interest or reduce 
premium dividend, have: been interpreted and the two 
sets are now merged back into straight billing order. 
The billing cards are next listed for billing control and 
flow from the tab to the collator where the name and 
address cards are merged with them. The dividend 
cards, representing accelerative or increased insurance 
methods, are next match-merged with the billing and 
name cards completing the auxiliary operations and 
readying the file for the notice writing operation. 

To quickly recap our accomplishments to date, we 
have: (1) created a file consisting of a billing card 
which contains the amount of premium to be billed, any 
loan interest to be billed, any reduce premium dividend 
to be credited, and the net cash amount due—the latter 
figure resulting from the cross-footing of these other 
factors. (2) added a card carrying name and address. 
(3) added when present, a dividend card showing the 
old balance, interest thereon, current dividend, and total 
dividend accumulations. 

The cards, in this order, are placed in the 407 and 
the premium notice prepared. 

As the premium notices are being run, we accumulate 
totals of premiums, loan interest, reduce premium div 
dends, net cash amount due, and accumulated dividen:| 
totals. The checking feature that allows the machine to 
total the amounts actually printed (rather than those 
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read from the card) is of a decided advantage. Ad- 
ditional checking circuits, to the limit of the counter 
capacity, make possible comparison of alphabetic and 
numeric data between the three impressions on each 
hill. The number of our billing errors has been re- 
duced materially. 

The reader will recognize in the foregoing outline 
many points of similarity to be found in other pro- 
cedures leading up to preparation of premium notices 
on other equipment—type 403, 404, 405 tabulators, and 
combinations of these machines with Addressograph 
equipment. This fact we found very much in our favor 
when deciding to adopt the type 407. Our previous 
procedure and schedule which had been built first 
around the 405 and then adapted to the 404, had to be 
altered very little to accommodate the new equipment. 
This consideration is an important one. 

Since the 407 makes available 10 printing positions 
to the inch and 120 alphabetical-numerical printing 
positions in a continuous line it was possible for us to 
adopt a single part form printed three up. We thus 
reduced by 40°°-45% the cost of our billing form and 
at the same time eliminated all of the usual headaches 
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. tion of all card factors prior to installation cannot be 
' overstressed. For example, in what appeared to us at Kode ha h 
irst glance to be a fairly simple arrangement of name, C} [2 


premium, and dividend cards, we found that we could 
have as many as 72 possible combinations, any factor 
of which might affect the operation. 

would like to say in conclusion that in addition to 
the concrete benefits we have obtained from this in- 


Contac? Paper 


“THE BIG NEW PLUS” IN THE 
OFFICE COPY FIELD 


use Kodagraph 










stallation, we are beginning to anticipate many addi- EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
tional advantages. The flexibility of the new machines industrial Photographic 
Opens the door to many interesting possibilities that Division, 

have yet to be explored and promises opportunities Rochester 4, N. Y. 
ior much stimulating thought. 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 


* Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. * 
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FILING CABINETS MACHINES, REPRODUCING SERVICES 
: on 
1. Card File 25. Composing 62. Accounting System 
2. Fibre Board 26. Direct Copying 127. Filing Systems 
3. Insulated 27. Duplicating 63. Fire Pretection 
4. Metal 28. Micro-filming 64. Office Planning 
5. Micro 29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 115. Photoco ying 
6. Portable 30. Typewriter, Electric 65. Record System bigg 
7. Rotary 31. Typewriter, Manual 66. Sales Incentives ’ 
8. Stencil 128. Salvage Services For R 
133. Tabulating Card MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 125. Truck Alarm Systems mmeasu 
9. Visible 32. Addressing Voa*c 
10. Wooden 33. Checkwriting SUPPLIES, GENERAL n° 
34. Dictating 68. Business Forms ern 
FILING SUPPLIES 35. Intercommunication 6S. Duplicating Supplies or other 
129. Cards 36 Sta lj ; f 
11. Fasteners ° pin 71. Erasers (Specia ized) Learn 
37. Paper Fastening 112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) } 
12. Folders 72 ind oul 
Teer ee . Loose Leaf Books & 
14. Supports OFFICE ACCESSORIES Systems Royal 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 73. Marking Devices yer ac 
MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 105. Bulletin Boards 75. Paper Perforators orld’s 
15. Adding 39. Cash Boxes 76. Pens he fines 
16. Billing 40. Chair Cushions 77. Pencils ae 
17. Bookkeeping 41. Currency Trays 78. Pencil Sharpeners iii 
18. Calculating = ver Lerpe 81. Staple Removers bas 
109. Payroll . Vesk Fads int to | 
19. Tabulating 44. Desk Trays woreeeues pa alegre ping fF 
45. Drawer Trays 82. Cleaning Material os 
MACHINES, MAILING 46. Moisteners 83. Copyholders perator 
20. Dating Stamps 47. Name Plates 85. Justifier 
21. Envelope Sealers 48. Pen & Ink Sets 86. Line Indicator 
22. Mail peners 49. Waste Baskets 87. Pads 
23. Postal Meters 88. Ribbons & Carbons 
oe OFFICE FURNITURE TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
106. Time Stamp 3y a ee 90. Cord Cover 
- BOOKCASES 91. Holder 
52. Cabinets 92 Index 
93. Chairs 94. Silencer 
To BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS | 134. Costumers 95. Stands 
75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 55. Fluorescent Lighting MISCELLANEOUS 
* Please forward complete information 108. Incandescent Lighting 131. Accident Diagraming 
and prices on the items checked. 56. Matched Suites 132. Advertising Blotters 
Ne No. 97. Sates 3 116. Advertising Specialties 
89. Stands, Typewriter 103. Birthday Cards 
No. on 38. Stools 130. Building Evaluation 
No. No. 59. Tables 117. Display Material 
No. No. 60. Wardrobes 97. Fire Extinguishers 
28. First Aid Kits 
Other -| PAPER 104. Greeting Cards é 
. 119. Card Index 99. Leather Goods 
120. Duplicator 114. Policy Wallets | 
Firm Name 70. Envelopes 100. Promotional Gifts 
Attention of 135. Labels 107. Recording Door Lock 
Position 121. Letterhead 126. Short Rate Calculators 
Fiem Add 122. Policy 101. Silencer for Dictating 
rm ress : 
123. Ledger Machines L 
City 124. Thin (Copy) 102. Visual Policy Jackets 
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e bigger pile, of course! 






For Royal Electric speeds up any kind of office work 






















mmeasurably. 

You can increase letter writing... turn out more in- 
dices... INCrease stencil production... free typing personnel 
or other work. 

Learn about these and other cost-cutting possibilities now! 

) ind out how Royal Electric can bring office costs down. 


Royal Electric is the long-preferred Royal Standard with 
wer added. Like the Royal Standard, it is made by the 
orld’s largest manufacturer of typewriters. Royal makes 
he finest, most rugged, most dependable writing machines 
ver built. They stay on the job longer . . . less time out for 
pairs. 

int to management: Want to raise morale among your 
yping people? Get Royal Electrics. They virtually banish 
perator fatigue! 


ELECTRIC 


STANDARD Q Y 


Made by the World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 














ili SEND IN COUPON NOW! 


2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


I would like a copy of the brochure, “Picture of Progress,” 


Se es ee ete 
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| Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Dept. 29 
describing the Royal Electric. 
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Dean Allen of Allen, McRae & Bealer, Inc., and William 
Neal of Liller, Neal & Battle—offered opinions and 
solutions to advertising problems during a panel “Ad- 
vertising Agencies Have Their Say.” 

Donald F. Barnes, director of the promotion and 
advertising division of the Institute of Life Insurance, 
called on ad and public relations men to give more 
thought to disseminating information on inflation to 
agents. He explained that fieldmen need to know 
“what inflation is all about.” 

Closing luncheon speaker was Leo Aikman, associate 
editor of The Atlanta Constitution, who entertained the 
group with a witty dissertation on The Four F's. 

John L. Briggs of Southland Life was Round Table 
chairman. Joseph M. Locke of Gulf Life was program 
chairman. Al B. Richardson of Life of Georgia was 
arrangements chairman. 


Three advertising agency executives fired back 
answers to questions which were turned in for a panel. 

Points and suggestions which were brought out were : 

1) To sell top management on advertising quote ex- 
perience of other people, be thoroughly sold on adver- 
tising yourself, make tests over a long period of time 
to establish a good, adequate budget. The better known 
the company is, the better it can sell. 

2) Advertising agencies render numerous important 
services. If the agency knows the company, it can help 
plan office forms, posters, publications, pamphlets, sales 
promotion and sales aids, and help with policy mer- 
chandizing. Insurance companies should use _ their 
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\nother “Philadelphia Story 


Philadelphia Life now issues 
$10 Monthly Disability Income on 

all plans (ordinary life or higher). New, 
effective sales cools like this are ‘‘old"’ 
Philadelphia stories to Philadelphia 
Lifemen . . . it's the kind of home office 
help that every man expects and gets. 
Liberal contracts . . . cooperative 
underwriting . . . competitive rates 

... planned programs that get 

dotted line action, all mean 

vastly increased earnings for 
Philadelphia Lifemen. We're 

growing ... because we 
work together. 


HILADELPHIA LIFE --- 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 7 PA. William Elliott, President __ 
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agency for these purposes, should familiarize {!)< agency 
man with company activities, policies, status. 


3) Modern trend with agencies is to collect jp 
proportion to services rendered. 

4) If maximum space allowed for a small series of 
ads is 100 inches, it is better to run five or six smalj 


ads totaling 100 inches than to run one large 100 inch ad. 
5) Value of envelope stuffers depends entire 
stuffers. 


on the 





NEW OFFICERS 


Joseph M. Locke, C.L.U., supervisor of publications for 
Gulf Life Insurance Company, was elected chairman for 1952. 
succeeding John L. Briggs of Southland Life Insurance Com. 
pany. Richard L. Hindermann, director of sales promotion 
for Pan-American Life is the new vice chairman and Richard 
Andrews, advertising manager of Pilot Life Insurance Com. 
pany, is secretary. 











6) The value of coupons is questionable. Few people 
answer coupons, but the ones who do are good prospects. 
Number of returns is no indication of the ad’s readership. 

7) Effect of price in an ad is debatable. Opinions 
offered included advocates for and against putting price 
in ad. Miss McGowan stated that women want to know 
how much it is going to cost. Speakers from the floor 
explained that price goes with certain contracts, and 
some people cannot qualify for the contract. All agreed 
that advertising sells the salesman, rings a bell with 
customer, builds prestige for company. 

8) There is no reason why television would not 
be effective, but it is costly. 


Sizzles That Sell 


Sizzling ideas in sales promotion and public relations 
were brought out in a session under the chairmanship 
of Richard L. Hindermann of Pan-American Life. 

Special Newspaper Ad Campaign: Liberty Life con- 
ducted a special newspaper ad campaign, which won 
the LAA award of excellence last year. John K. Ottley 
of Liller, Neal & Battle advertising agency told about 
it. Purpose of the campaign was to familiarize the 
public with the name, based on the theory that if people 
know the company’s name, they believe it is a good 
company. Ads were placed in smaller towns and cities. 
The result? Company named reached people in small 
communities as well as larger towns. 

Direct Mail Project: R. Howard Britton of Occidental 
Life Insurance Company told about a mailing card 
which was prepared in hopes that 1) agent would follow 
it up and 2) returns would come in. Direct mail piece 
“Your. Fortune Walks” was mailed to prospects. Inside 
card was a mirror headlined with “Could This Man 
Provide For His Dependents If Continuously Dis- 
abled?” Reply card asked for information on how to 
“provide for dependents with a regular income if | 
become disabled” and contained blanks for name, ad- 
dress, and occupation. For follow-up agents were given 
visual approach sales piece. 

Selling A New Building to the Public: When 
Shenandoah Life Insurance Company opened its new 
building in Roanoke, Va., they issued special engraved 
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‘avitations to people to visit the building. They built 
prestige by showing what had been built and exerting 
no pressure, Charles C. Camp said. The company put 
out a special section in the Roanoke World-News with 


. ~ y rc : 1c =) Os > > > ‘ ot . , 1 
‘ies of ais and news stories devoted to the company’s growth, H QO ‘T’ E iP 


modern facilities and personnel. Stories stressed modern 


gency 


ect in 


smal] : : 
chad. & efficiency and service of company. N | (’ (} | | | | 
on the Creating Interest in Production: L. S. Worthington 
of Pioneer Life and Casualty told about his company’s — | 
Pioneer Honor Club. Highest company producer is 
~ | MB named president and is awarded a pioneer fur cap. ge lanirpcenenielings 
Winner receives local newspaper publicity and is fea- wor 
for tured on the cover of company magazine. MORGAN NICHOLS—Manager 
ye Souvenir Baby Book: Jetterson Standard created field 
tion interest in a baby book which was prepared as a con- 
ard vention souvenir. Hal R. Marsh discussed how photo- 
a graphs showed “Junior's reactions to the most import- 
—— § ant person—the Jefferson Standard Agent.” Marsh 





aso told how his company stimulated interest in pro- 





€0 ' “ : . . 
ple duction by offering prizes to men who acquired a 
ects, , 1. 
pects. FB certain number of production points. The company 
rship. ; rays | ae: 
o arranged the contest so that agents who did not qualify 
inions § . el 
MS § for the convention could receive prizes anyway, if they 
price . : ™ : : | wy 4. 
\ produced the required business. , | // WH. 
now pos “ - ; ) 
; Anniversary Ideas That Click: To observe its 60th 7 
oor . or , , = 
! Anniversary this year, Life Insurance Company ot ‘ie ie 
m FP cwt Sas a eae TE ; 
reed fy Ueorsia published The SOUTHERN SENTINEL, a news- | 
gree >. : eh = 1.2% » 1: | 
aie ape » journalistic style of ISYI, Al b. *hardso 
with  baper in the journalistic style of 189] : ALB Richard n MINNEAPOLIS 
told the group. A novel “history in reverse” news | 3 
| aot OY told of the founders “predictions” for 1951. Style 
{ 7 - 





of writing, typography, art techniques, and advertising 
were authentic. Names and addresses of the company’s 
district managers were used in ads. Newspaper ad- 
vertising during the year carried out the Gay Nineties 
theme. First ad in the series featured a reproduction 
tions # of a bustle ad in The SOUTHERN SENTINEL and was 
iship § headlined “We've Got Hustle in Our Bustle.” Thou- 
sands of copies have been distributed to field personnel 
con- § and newspaper ads have resulted in many requests for 
won §f copies. 
ttley Public Relations in all Business: William Sexton of 
bout F Great Southern Life Insurance Company urged that 
the — more attention be paid to PR detail in all departments. 
ople B Care should be taken in phrasing of letters to policy- 
good # holders and in claims transmittals ; and in offering some 
ities. J insurance plans, he declared. 
mall Historical Campaign Proves Successful in Schools: 
Putting historical Florida subjects on the cover of 
ental Peninsular Life Insurance Company’s magazine proved 
card #§ Of unusual interest to schools, Charles J. Williams re- 
llow —§ ported. When he ran out of ideas for magazine covers, 
jiece | he decided to run a series of old forts for cover shots. 
side f} He was immediately besieged by school children and 
Man § teachers for copies. At the end of the year he put out 
Dis- f 4 special book with all covers included. On January 1 
vy to ® More than 37,000 had been distributed to school su- 
if I | perintendents, who requested them. Peninsular Life 
ad- §@ then published a historical color book for children. 
ven @ Williams himself has made series of talks on Florida 


of | ALL LINES of COVERAGE 
acts to school and club groups. Entire campaign has 
hen @ %€en successful and resulted in newspaper publicity GROUP and INDIVIDUAL 


new ff throughout the state. The company is now preparing TRAVIS T. WALLACE, President 
ved fm Slide films on forts to be available for school use. ww DALLAS, TEXAS we 
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SOUND AGENCY 
MANAGEMENT 


OOD agency managers are not 
blessed with any supernatural 
imaginative powers or powers of 
creative ability. They are, however, 
men who have learned how to plan 
and then to carry out those plans,” 
asserted William C. Gentry, CLU, 
Assistant Director of Agencies of 
the New England Mutual Life In- 
surance Company before the As- 
sociated Life General Agents and 
Managers of Cincinnati last month. 
Speaking on the subject ‘Plan- 
ning Your Agency Objectives,” Mr. 
Gentry emphasized the necessity for 
both short-range and _ long-range 
planning in developing a sound and 
prosperous agency. While success- 
ful agency building and promotion— 
giving the agency a reputation, per- 
sonality, and character—demand the 
manager's best all-round executive 
ability, it is not a mysterious, miracu- 
lous process involving methods un- 
available to the average manager. 
A successful agency is the direct 
result of careful planning and coura- 
geous action, Mr. Gentry stated. 


Many capable managers fail to 
utilize their full potential because 
they don’t know how to lay the 
foundation of painstaking and some- 
times laborious planning which re- 
duces the job of agency management 
to a smoothrunning process. Mr. 
Gentry suggested the following pro- 
cedure in getting such a process 
under way: 

1. Analyze your organization and 

your market. 

2. Define your objectives, both 
short-range and long-range and 
work toward definite goals. 

3. Put your plans into action. 

4. Check your results often. 


The Job 


After going into detail on these 
four steps, Mr. Gentrv summed up 
the qualifications of the manager's 
job. Creative planning, which in- 
volves all aspects of the agency op- 
eration and calls for the cooperation 
of all agency personnel, is the result 
of constant reading, examination, 
and evaluating of the experience of 
others who have been notably suc- 
cessful in recruiting, selecting, pro- 
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motion, and other phases o: igeney 


building. The next step is t. apply 
this knowledge. To become good 
agency manager, Mr. Gent: Said, 
demands the same type of »)! inning 
and carrying out of plans employed 


by a good prospector who IS ac- 
complishing a good job of 

We have reached the stage of de- 
velopment in the life insurance ip- 
dustry where we cannot fool our- 
selves or Our company or our fellow 
managers and general agents about 
the job we are doing. There is more 
than enough information on agency 
management available to every one 
of us which we can study and put 
into operation to make our general 
agency management outstandingly 
successtul. | 

A man cannot come to full 
strength and full maturity overnight: 
but by growing a step at a time, first 
by planning and then by carrying 
out his plans, he will become a 


selling, 


strong, prosperous and happy agency 
leader. 

Mr. Gentry concluded by recalling 
the saying : 
failures ; 
plans.” 


“Men don’t plan to be 


they just fail to make 
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American College of Life Under- 
writers: Dean David McCahan, C.L.U., 
has been named to the newly created posi- 
tion of executive vice president, while 
David W. Gregg, Ph.D. becomes Dean ot 
the College. 


x «* *® 


American Reserve Life of Nebraska: 
Frank WW. Frensley, Jr., in the business 
since 1940 and most recently superintend- 
ent for the Union Life of Little Rock, 
has been named agency vice president. 

x «* *® 
American United Life: ./ Parten, 
in the business since 1946 with the Pru- 
dential in Texas, and fred Lyon, in the 
business since the same time for the 
Northwestern Mutual, have been ap- 
pointed managers in the newly opened 
ofices in Houston, Texas and in Detroit, 
Michigan, respectively. 


x * * 


Berkshire Life: Lucas F. Ziluca, in the 


business since 1945, has been named gen- 
eral agent for the company in the newly 
established offices with headquarters at 
175 Main Street, White Plains, New 
York. 


x * *® 


Canada Life: George C,. Harrison, in 


the business many years, has been named 
district manager in charge of the com- 


pany’s newly opened branch office in 
Seattle, Washington. 

x * * 
Colonial Life: Harold E. Stoner, with 


the company since 1935 and most re- 
cently field manager in West Chester, Pa., 
has been named an administrative assist- 
ant in the home office. 

Velson and Ward Company, one of 
New Jersey’s oldest insurance agencies, 
having been founded in 1865, has been 
named general agents for the company in 
Jersey City. James E. Barton, in the 
business since 1932, has been designated 
associate general agent and will be in 
charge of the new Life Department. 


x * * 
Connecticut General: 
¥ msby, with the company since 1945 and 


Fellow in the Society of Actuaries, has 
b en promoted to assistant actuary. 
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Connecticut Mutual Life: Kobert E. 
Florian, C.L.U., has been named general 
agent for the company in Chicago. Mr. 
t'lorian entered the business in 1935 and 
most recently was a general agent for 
Aetna Life. 


x * * 


Continental Assurance: /illiam G. 
Mahaffey, C.L.U., in the business 19 years 
with the Prudential, has been named 
manager in the Pittsburgh, Pa. branch 
office. 
er @ 

Continental Life (Canada): Newton 
J, Lander is continuing as president, while 
James Hunter, actuary, becomes general 
manager. Other recent changes are: 
Walter F. Smith to vice president and 
chairman of the board; George Hunt to 
vice president and secretary and George 
P. Winship to treasurer. 


x * * 


Dominion Life: George A. Dobbie, chair- 
man of the board, died in May at the 
age of 71. He was a well known Cana- 
dian industrialist and at one time was 
head of the Canadian Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


x * * 


Eastern Life: At a meeting of the board 
of directors on May 15 last, Benjamin 
G. Browdy, president of the Zionist Or- 
ganization of America, was elected Ist 
vice president. 


x * * 


Farm Bureau Life: Chester C. Gay, 
with the company since 1934 and most 
recently superintendent of agencies, has 
been named director of agencies. 


x * *® 


Franklin Life: Eric Joel, C.L.U., in the 
business since 1933 with the London Life, 
has been named general agent in Santa 
Ana, California. 


x * * 


Great-West Life: Ernest H. Reed, 
C.L.U., with the company since 1929, has 
been transferred as manager from the 
Fort William Branch to the newlv opened 
branch at Kitchener, Ontario. Grant 
Thain has been named his successor at 
Fort William. 





OFFICE AND 
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Life: 
Sterns, C.L.U. and in the business 11 
years, has been named field supervisor in 
the home office agency department. 

Ralph W. Wieman has been named 
general agent in the newly established 
agency at Dayton, Ohio. 


George F. 


Guarantee Mutual 


x * *® 


Guardian Life: Jewel S. Jones, in the 
business since 1928, has been named man- 
ager of the newly established agency in 
Houston, Texas, which is located in the 
Fidelity Bank Building. 

Richard S. Pomeroy, III, C.L.U., in the 
business since 1932, has been named gen- 
eral agent of a new agency recently estab- 
lished in Miami, Florida. Headquarters 
are 1000 Lincoln Road Building. 


262: 2 
Home Life (N. Y.): Herbert M. Barton, 


C.L.U., formerly manager of the Minne- 
apolis agency, has been transferred in a 
similar capacity to Denver, Colorado. 
Charles C. Reynolds has been named his 
successor in Minneapolis. 


x *«* * 


John Hancock Mutual: Medical direc- 
tor Dr. Roland A. Behrman has been 
elected vice president and is now vice 
president and medical director. 


kk 
Life of Georgia: Rankin M. Smith, 


with the company since 1947 and most 
recently a training assistant in the home 
office, has been named manager of a new 
North Atlanta district. Headquarters for 
the office is 1299 Spring Street, N.W. 


x * * 


Lincoln National: Keith Skelley, in the 
business since the end of the war, has 
been named general agent of the newly 
opened office in Oklahoma City at 826 
Leonhardt Building. 


ea a 


London Life: /. Edgar Jeffrey, K.C., 


chairman of the board of directors and 
prominent in London legal circles for 
many years, died on June 9 last at age 81. 


x * * 


Manhattan Life: MV. Milton Sobel, in 


the business 23 years, has been named 
general agent in Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Harry P. Johnson, for the past 33 years 
with the Penn Mutual, has been named 
branch manager in Washington, D. C. 

Jerome Gillroy, in the business since 
1941 and most recently assistant actuary 
of the Church Life Insurance Corpora- 
tion, has been named controller. 


x xk * 


Minnesota Mutual: William R. Pratt, 
with the company since 1946, has been 
named general agent in Grand Forks, 
North Dakota. 
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National Life of Vermont: Norman 
Smyth, in the business several years and 
most recently assistant to the agency 
vice president, has been named general 
agent for the company in Denver, Colo- 
rado. In this capacity he succeeds Stan- 
dart and Main, who are resigning after 
serving the company since 1921. John 
Cunningham, associate general agent, is 
continuing in the same capacity. 


x * *® 


New England Mutual: Milton C. Kubler, 


in the business since 1937 and with the 
company since 1949, and John C. Pittman, 
in the business since 1946 and also with 
the company since 1949, have been named 
managers in Savannah, Georgia and Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, respectively. In these 
posts they succeed Harvey H. Wilson and 
Fred S. Chisholm, retiring after 33 and 34 
years, respectively, with the company. 
Both of these gentlemen will assume the 
title of General Agent Emeritus. 

C, Allen Hopkins, the company’s gen- 
eral agent in Montgomery, Alabama since 
1932, has taken into, partnership with him 

A. Kirby Clements, Jr., C.L.U., who has 
been supervisor in the Montgomery 
Agency since 1949, 

Samuel S. Hall, Jr., financial vice presi- 
dent, has resigned to accept a position as 
vice ‘president in charge of finance of the 
Husky Oil Company of Cody, Wyoming. 


x * * 


New York Insurance Department: 
Carl Pearson, with the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce since 1943 and most 
recently associate insurance editor, has 
been named a special assistant. 

Allen L. Mayerson, formerly of the 
National Surety Corporation, and Robert 
J. Randall, tormerly of the Mutual Life, 
have been appointed principal and asso- 
ciate life actuaries. 


x *«* * 
New York Life: Marshall Bissell, for- 


merly executive assistant on Eugene 5S. 
Ovenshine, formerly administrative as- 
sistant, has been named assistant vice 
presidents. 

Gerald S, Parker, for the last five years 
with the Preferred Accident Insurance 
Company, has been named an administra- 
tive assistant on the staff of James T. 
Phillips, vice president. 

Guy N. Ducharme, C.L.U. has been 
named manager of the company’s newly 
opened office in Ottawa, Canada. 

Three new regional group sales man- 
agers have been appointed. They are: 
Ervin L. Jones from the Connecticut 
Mutual, with headquarters in Chicago; 
William F. L’Heureux, from the Metro- 
politan, with headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco and William R. Livingston, from 
the Aetna Life, with headquarters in 
Toronto. 

R. Manning Brown, Jr., formerly with 
the General Motors Acceptance Corpora- 
tion, has been appointed assistant vice 
president in the real estate and mortgage 
loan department. 


x~* * 


Northern Life: W. Frank Horne, with 
the company since 1913, has been pro- 
moted to assistant vice president, while 
Walter W, Mitchell, with the company 


since 1924, was named secretary follow- 
ing the retirement of J. H. Sargent. Mr 
Sargent became secretary in 1924. 


_- A 


Northwestern Mutual: Jolin P. Melon- 
ald, with the company since 1925 and most 
recently agency secretary, has been ap- 
pointed assistant treasurer. 


x * * 


Ohio National: Leonard R. 
been named general agent for the com. 
pany in Marietta, Ohio, with headquarters 
at 100 Front Street. 


Boord has 


x * * 


Old American Insurance Company: 
Robert H. Swanson, with the Missouri 
Insurance Department since 1949, has 
been named assistant actuary. 


~x~ * * 


Pacific Mutual: Thomas Vy’. Huey, in 
the business four years, has been ap- 
pointed general agent for the newly 
established agency in Spartanburg, S. C. 

Douglas J. Alspaugh has been named 
assistant man: pe of sales promotion. 

Charle s L. Kopp, who joined the com- 
pany ’s legal staff in 1950, has been named 
assistant counsel, In this capacity he will 
specialize in legal matters pertaining to 
sales and service of life insurance. 


x * *® 


Pan-American Life: Frank RK. Addis, in 
the business since 1946, has been named 
general agent for the company in 
Texarkana, with headquarters at 425 
State National Bank Building. 


~x* * * 


Paul Revere Life: Otto P. Frietag, in 
the business several years and with the 
company since 1949, as a held supervisor, 
has been named general agent in 
Cleveland, Ohio where he _— succeeds 
Howard O. Emerling, resigned. 

B. F. Riechers, Jr., in the business since 
1947, has been named field supervisor, in 
which capacity he succeeds Robert 5S. 
Lawrence, recalled to service with the 
Army Air Corps. 


x * * 


Penn Mutual: red V. Kellmevyer, with 
the company since 1938, has been named 
general agent in Charleston, W. Va., suc- 
ceeding Samuel C. Lawrence, who is con- 
tinuing as a personal producer. 


x* * * 


Phoenix Mutual: Glenn R. Larson, with 
the cothpany since 1945, has been named 
supervisor in charge of the newly estab- 
lished agency in Los Angeles, Calif. This 
is the second company agency in_ that 
city. 

x * * 


Pilot Life: James D. Bligh, Jr., in the 
business four years, has been named 
general agent for the company in Wash- 
ington, D. C., with headquarters at 1101 
Vermont Avenue, N. 
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Prudence Life: £. A. Monson, formerly 
with the Illinois Insurance Department 
and most recently comptroller of the 
Central Standard Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Chicago, has been elected a vice 
president. | 

Roy Zierlein, with the company two 
and one-half years in the field training 
division, has been appointed Chicago 
agency manager, 


x * * 


Prudential: Anthony J. DiStasi (1928), 
has been named director of group insur- 
ance sales and service for the Western 
home office. 

David M. Michaux has been named 
head of the newly established regional 
group headquarters at Charlotte, N. C. 

Ernest J. Berberich, with the company 
since 1940, has been promoted to manager 
of the San Bernardino district office in 
California. 

Victor L. Smith (1937) and Arthur FE. 
Payne (1938) have been named managers 
at the Presidio district office in San 
Francisco, and at the Sacramento district 
office, respectively. 

Louis Shem (1932) has been trans 
ferred as manager trom Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y. to Yonkers District No. 2 suc- 
ceeding John A. Schweitzcer, who in turn 
moves to Waterbury, Conn. District. 

Charles L. Starr, with the company 
since 1931, has been named manager of 
the Richmond, Indiana district office. in 
which capacity he succeeds //. Paul 
Rogers, who was transferred to Tulsa, 
Okla. 

Leon M. Wear, with the company since 
1932, most recently Manager of District 
No. 3 office in Toledo, has been trans- 
ferred in similar capacity to the Lima 
District office, succeeding Clayton D. 
Harbaugh, retired. In turn, Preston G. 
Snyder, C.L.U. (1936) was named Mr. 
Weir’s successor at Toledo. 


x * * 


Pyramid Life: Dr. Douglas M. Glasgow 
has been named medical director succeed- 
ing the late Dr. Frank Ray. 


x *«* * 


Southland Life: Leon Landon, C.L.U., 
in the business since 1936 and with the 
company since 1944, most recently man- 
ager at Fort Worth, has been promoted 
to superintendent of ordinary agencies. 
Roland M. Aycock, with the company 
since 1948, has been named Mr. Landon’s 
successor in Fort Worth. 


x * * 


State Mutual: Thomas R. Macaulay, 
in the business over 20 years, has been 
named general agent in the companv’s 
downtown office in Los Angeles, Cali- 
lornia. 


x * * 


United States Life: Norman E. Walter, 


in the business since 1935 and most 
recently with the Preferred Accident In- 
surance Company, has been named chief 
oo mv riter for commercial accident and 
eCaltn. 
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ZIMMERMAN HEADS A.M.A. 


HARLES J. ZIMMERMAN, 

C.L.U., has been elected man- 
aging director of the Agency Man- 
agement Association to succeed the 
late John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., 
it has been announced by Olen E. 
Anderson, president of the Associa- 
tion. 

In making the announcement to 
the membership, Mr. Anderson, who 
is vice president of the John 
Hancock, said, “The Board of Di- 
rectors was in unanimous agreement 
that a successor to Marshall Hol- 
combe be chosen promptly. I know 
that you will be pleased to hear that 
your board unanimously elected 
Charles J. Zimmerman to the office 
of managing director May 25. 

“It is a tribute to Marshall 
Holcombe’s qualities of leadership 
and his organizational ability that 
he had surrounded himself with a 
very able group of associates, capa- 
ble of carrying on the work of our 
Association. We believe that Charlie 
Zimmerman is one of the truly great 
life insurance leaders of our day.” 

Mr. Zimmerman, who had a highly 
successful field career before joining 
the Association in 1946, was recom- 
mended to the Board by Mr. Hol- 
combe as his Associate Managing 
Director in 1948. 


He was graduated from Dart- 
mouth College with a B.S. degree in 
1923 and from the Tuck Schoo! of 
Business Administration and Fi- 
nance in 1924 with the degree of 
Master of Commercial Science. He 
immediately entered the life insur- 
ance business as executive manager 
of the New York Life Underwriters 
Association, and in 1926, became an 
agent for the Fraser agency of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life. In 1928, 
having made an outstanding record 
as a personal producer, he opened a 
branch office for the agency in 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, there de- 
veloping an organization producing 
over two million a year by 1930 
when he was recalled to New York 
as manager of that agency. He re- 
ceived the Chartered Life Under- 
writer degree in 1930. 


In 1931, Mr. Zimmerman was 
appointed general agent of the Con- 
necticut Mutual in Newark, and by 
1937, he had built up production 
from $500,000 to $7,000,000 per 
year. In 1935, he was selected by 
Forbes’ Magazine as one of ““Ameri- 
ca’s Outstanding Salesmen.”’ 


In 1937, he was transferred to 
Chicago as Connecticut Mutual gen- 
eral agent. He again performed a 
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superlative agency building job, 
raising that agency from thirty- 
third to second place in the com- 
pany's ranks in the space of five 
years. 


Throughout this period he was 
very active in the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, being 
elected a trustee from 1934 through 
1936, secretary in 1937, vice presi- 
dent in 1938, and president in 1939, 
the youngest ever elected to that 
office. He is also a past director of 
the National Chapter of Chartered 
Life Underwriters. 


The newly-appointed L.I.A.M.A. 
Managing Director represented the 
life insurance field in the early 
1940's, appearing as a witness in 
Washington on numerous occasions 
in connection with life insurance 
taxation, Social Security, and other 
matters. 


In April 1946, Mr. Zimmer- 
man went to the Agency Manage- 
ment Association as director of in- 
stitutional relations. Under his 
leadership, the Association became a 
leading force in the move to coordi- 
nate efforts of the many institutional 
groups in the life insurance business. 
He had an active part in the activities 
of the life insurance marketing in- 
stitutes at major universities and in 
the cooperative project that led to 
the formation of the Life Under- 
writer Training Council. 

The work of the Association's 
committees has been under his di- 
rection, and he has been primarily 
responsible for the progress made in 
such areas as relations with universi- 
ties and managerial training. 


Mr. Zimmerman was elected as- 
sistant managing director in July, 
1947 and a year later was named 
associate managing director. He 
continued to head the Institutional 
Relations Division which includes 
the expanded Public Relations De- 
partment. Among his best known 
recent contributions to the business 
have been his reports by letter and 
through speeches to member com- 
panies on developments in such 
fields as National Service Life In- 
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surance, Social Security and similar 
subjects. 

He has urged repeatedly that 
companies expand their coverage to 
all segments of the population and 
offer the broadest possible coverage, 
including accident and health as well 
as life insurance. He is a leading 
spokesman for the philosophy that 
only by making these coverages 
available to everyone can the life 
insurance business keep government 
out of its business. 

John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., 
managing director of the Agency 
Management Association, died sud- 
denly on May 15 at his home at age 
62. Mr. Holcombe founded the As- 
sociation 30 years ago. 

He was internationally acclaimed 
as an inspirational speaker and 
leader in the field of life insurance 
sales management. With the support 
of the late Winslow Russell, one 
time vice president of Phoenix Mu- 


tual, Mr. Holcombe undertook in 
1921 the establishment of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau. 
Thirteen companies — contributed 


money to the support of this effort 
directed toward the improvement of 
sales management through scientific 
research methods. This venture was 
a new and exciting chapter in the 
life insurance business. With a small 
budget contributed by the 13 com- 
panies, Mr. Holcombe launched the 
organization at Carnegie Tech in 
Pittsburgh. Shortly thereafter, the 
organization moved to New York 
and assumed the formal name of the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau. In 1924, it was moved to 
Hartford. 

During the years of its growth 
under Mr. Holcombe’s direction, the 
Association embarked on a vast pro- 
gram of scientific research into the 
training, selection and education of 
life insurance agents. There also 
was developed a program of ex- 
change of information in the whole 
area of sales management, an en- 
tirely new field at the time. 

In 1945, the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau was merged with 
the Association of Life Agency 
Officers and became the Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Associa- 
tion. From the 13 __ original 
companies grew an _ organization 
composed of 220 companies in the 
United States, Canada and eight 
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foreign countries. 
One of the highest honors which 
came to Mr. Holcombe during his 


lifetime was his citation for the 
John Newton Russell Award in 
1949. His citation read, in part: 
“As the founder and continuous 
director of the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau, later the Life In- 
surance Agency Management As- 
sociation, he has been a trail blazer 
in the field of studying human re- 
lations in the life insurance sales 
force and applying to them the 


knowledge which American industry 
has developed in recent years. His 
early training in law enabled him to 
bring to the problems of agency 
management that analytical approach 
which has since been recognized as 
its only sound basis. 

“Over the years, he has brought 
to common acceptance the idea of 
adapting research techniques to 
sales problems on an institutional 
basis, until today the life insurance 
business is unique in having a central 
organization devoted to this task.” 
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ENJAMIN N. 
C.L.U. of Indianapolis, has been 
appointed to the post of executive 
vice president of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, ac- 


WOODSON, 


cording to John D. Moynahan, 
C.L.U., president. Concurrently 
Ralph G. Engelsman, president of 
the Life Underwriter Training 
Council, confirmed the appointment 
of Mr. Woodson as_ managing 


NALU SELECTS WOODSON 


director of LUTC. Woodson as- 
sumed both offices on July 1, upon 
release as executive vice president 
of the State Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Indiana. In both posts he 
succeeds Edmund L. G. Zalinski, 
C.L.U., who on the same date be- 
came an assistant vice president of 
the New York Life. 

Commenting on the appointment 
Moynahan said “The Committee on 
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Selection was instructed by the 
board of trustees at the Minneapo,is 
Midyear Meeting to endeavor to 
secure the services of a man who 
could and would take a career view 
of the job, and who would not likely 
be tempted away by a high-ranking 
home office post.” In the words of 
one member of the board of trustees. 
“we intend to make the position the 
equivalent of any vice-presidency in 
the land, and the equal of many 
presidencies as well, so that a top- 
drawer man can be persuaded to 
take the post with the same career 
viewpoint which applies to the heads 
of such associations as the LIAMA, 
the American Life Convention, the 
Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica and the Institute.” 

The new approach required a re- 
casting of the job of NALU execu- 
tive vice president in terms of salary, 
authority, job security, and other- 
wise, much of which has already 
been effected. It is understood that 
the NALU Board at its annual 
meeting in Los Angeles in Septem- 
ber will ask the National Council 
to change the title of this position 
to that cf managing director, to 
broaden the scope of the job, and to 
effect a five-year working agreement 
designed to obviate further turnover 
in the post. 

Having already held high rank in 
home office affairs and being in a 
position to put such consideration 
behind him to devote the remainder 
of his business life to institutional 
work, Mr. Woodson combines in 
unusual degrees the qualification 
called for by the new concept of the 
job of managing director of NALU. 

He has been agent, manager, and 
home office official. In the home 
office, he has been vice president of 
one company and executive vice 
president of another, and has been 
slated to be president of the latter 
company—the State Life—at the end 
of next year, according to an an- 
nouncement publicly made a number 
of months ago. He has had extensive 
experience in the weekly premium 
field, as well as in ordinary. Likewise 
he has had extensive experience 1n 
institutional work, having 
eight years under the late Jolin 
Marshall Holcombe of the LIAM, 
(then the Research Bureau). 
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Sales Caravan, the General 
Committee of the New York State 
Association of Life Underwriters 
met at the Hotel Onondaga tn Syra- 
cuse, New York during the evening 
of May 17. This committee consists 
of all officers, including regional vice 
presidents, plus four appointed mem- 
bers. W. Merle Smith, C.L.U., vice 
president of the State Association 
and manager, Mutual Life in 
Buffalo, presided. Chairmen of the 
various committees made reports on 
activities. Topics were discussed 
and a program arranged for the 
following day. 


Bssies IWING the close of the 


Delegates representing the 29 local 
associations convened the following 
morning. President George Shoe- 
maker presided. All delegates were 
introduced and then W. Merle 
Smith, C.L.U., vice president, gave 
a resume of the General Committee 
meeting the previous evening. rank 
B. Alberts, C.L.U., general agent, 
Aetna Life in Rochester, gave a 
report on leadership training con- 
ference and made some suggestions 
for improvement in the future. 
Stanley C. Collins, C.L.U., manager, 
Metropolitan Life in Buffalo, went 
into some detail about the bill for 
raising the limits on juvenile insur- 
ance. This bill was passed by the 
legislature and approved by the In- 
surance Department but vetoed by 
Governor Dewey. It will be reintro- 
duced next year. Mr. Collins re- 
ceived warm applause after Spencer 
McCarty, executive secretary of the 
State Association, explained what a 
fine job he had done before the Joint 
Legislative Committee in N. Y. C. 

Ernest H. Perkins, C.L.U., Provi- 
dent Mutual and membership chair- 
man, gave a complete report show- 
ing excellent progress. He then went 
into some detail using facts and 
figures about results in the various 
local associations. It appeared that 
there is considerable variance in 
actual membership in relation to 
potential membership. A _ general 
discussion followed on the best ways 
and means of securing members. 


Following luncheon, Fred H. 
White, C.L.U. manager, Mass. 
Mutual in Buffalo, gave a _ re- 


port on the Sales Caravan. Attend- 
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NEW YORK ASSOCIATION MEETING 


ance topped previous years and it 
was generally agreed that it was one 
of the best. After some discussion it 
was decided to stage next year’s 
Caravan in four rather than three 
cities. The additional city would be 
Rochester, added to Albany, Syra- 
cuse and Buffalo. Ways and means 
of increasing attendance were also 
considered. 

Executive secretary Spencer Mc- 
Carty, C.L.U. gave a detailed report 
on Section 213. Bill introduced at 
the recent session is primarily for 
study purposes. Its purpose is to 
segregate expenses and make some 
leeway possible for operations. Al- 
though commissions can be increased 
under its provisions, such action is 
voluntary with the individual com- 
panies. Mr. McCarty indicated that 
some changes may be made before 
the measure is reintroduced in 1952. 
He also took up the question of re- 


printing two booklets that have 
proved very popular. These are 
‘How New York State Protects 


Life Insurance and Annuities” and 
“History of New York State As- 
sociation.”” It was agreed to have 
them reprinted. 

Ralph G. Engelsman, general 
agent, Penn Mutual, was unani- 
mously elected an honorary delegate, 
thus joining a small select group 
signally honored by their colleagues. 
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W. Merle Smith, C.L.U., man- 
ager, Mutual Life in Buffalo, was 
elected president succeeding George 


Shoemaker, C.L.U. Mr. Smith 
joined the Mutual Life in 1921 and 
became manager in his present loca- 
tion in 1930. He is a veteran of 
World War I and a Colonel in the 
New York State Guard. In Buffalo 
he has been very active in C.L.U. 
affairs and has held many im- 
portant posts in the local association 
of life underwriters. 


Philip R. Chase, C.L.U., general 
agent, Northwestern Mutual in 
Syracuse, moved up to the vice 
presidency, while regional vice 
president Frank B. Alberts, C.L.U., 
general agent for Aetna Life in 


Rochester was elected secretary- 
treasurer. Two new regional vice 
presidents were elected: Louis 


Slesnick, C.L.U., district manager, 
Prudential in Buffalo and J. Howard 
Davies, C.L.U., Phoenix Mutual in 
Rochester. Others continuing are: 
Richard E. Blanchard, Metropoli- 
tan, Malone; Harold R. Fleck, 
Equitable of Iowa, Albany; Henry 
M. Lipes, Phoenix Mutual, Syra- 
cuse; Richard E. Myer, C.L.U., 
Mutual Life, New York City and A. 
Stewart Payne, Security Mutual, 
Binghamton. 

President Shoemaker, in his re- 
port, outlined all activities during 
his administration. Particularly 
noteworthy was the fact that he 
visited 27 of the 29 local associations. 
In short, he brought the State As- 
sociation to the local level. 

Julian Myrick, honorary presi- 
dent, and who for the past 28 years 
has given the traditional benediction 
of the State Association, was absent 
attending the funeral of John 
Marshall Holcombe. Edward Get- 
tings, of Albany, honorary delegate, 
substituted for Mr. Myrick. 

Closing, in a less serious mood, the 
delegates proved they could sing as 
well as sell life insurance. The 17th 
of May was George Shoemaker’s 
birthday, while Dick Myer and Ben 
Salinger (general agent, Mutual 
Benefit, New York City) were born 
on the 18th. The “Happy Birthday” 
with Henry Lipes at the piano, was 
a most appropriate ending for a fine 
meeting. 
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THE LIFE INSURANCE MAN 


Dr. J. C. Wright 


There's an unassuming fellow that 
youll often chance to meet, 

Sometimes beside an office desk, 
sometimes out on the street, 

Not flashy in his make-up, 
always spick-and-span, 

And earnest in his bearing—he’s a 
life insurance man. 


but 
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Home Office Group Training... 
For the New Life Underwriter. 
For the New General Agent... 
Refreshers for Career Men 
Re-Training for General: Agents 


QUALITY Derritory 


Very often possible... 

For the Ambitious Man 
Who wants to build 

A Quality General Agency 
With very few quality men 
Right in his own Territory 


“CENTRAL LIFE 
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1896 — 951 

~ _@/——A MUTUAL COMPANY 

from tvery Angle - One of lhe bes? 


His manner isn’t boisterous, and 
neither 1s it sly; 

He makes a clean, straightforward 
talk ; he looks you in the eye; 

But while he speaks as mildly and 
politely as he can, 

Don’t think that you can bluff him— 
not the life insurance man! 


He doesn’t lead an easy life—t calls 
for nerve and grit, 

It takes a man to do jus work; the 
weaklings try—and quit! 

No matter what the obstacle, the bar- 
rier, the ban, 

He has the grit to face it, does the 
life insurance man! 


I’ve seen a little danger—I've some- 
times been hard pressed; 

And sundry chunks of hardware 
have been pinned upon my breast, 

But when it comes to courage, mod- 
eled on the highest plan, 

I lift my hat tn honor to the life tn- 
surance man. 


He calmly faces bluster, and he 
smiles at ridicule, 

Because he knows it emanates from 
no one but a fool. 

He never lags behind the line, he’s 
right up in the van 

And striking from the shoulder, is 
the life insurance man! 


In every rank and station you will 
find him hard at work; 

He doesn’t fear the millionaire or 
scorn the grocery clerk; 

He’s out among the farmers with a 
coat of honest tan— 

A tireless missionary ts your life in- 
surance man. 


Steadfast and firm of purpose, clean 
of speech and clear of mind, 

He is working on the level—he’s 
a friend to human kind, 

The slackers try to dodge him and 
they knock him when they can, 

But the widows and the orphans 
bless the life insurance man! 


So when this fellow tackles you, 
perhaps you'll make a fight, 

But deep down in your gizzard you 
will know that he ts right! 

So think up all your arguments, op- 
pose him all you can, 

But in the end he'll get you, will the 
life insurance man! 





Pan American Review 


CANADIAN LIFE OFFICERS 


NIQUE in the annals of Cana- 
L Jimes business was the election of 
a member of the third generation of 
the same family to serve as president 
of the Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers Association when the s- 
sociation held its annual meetiny at 
Winnipeg. 

J. K. Macdonald, of Toronto. 
follows in the footsteps of his grand- 
father and his father, both of whom 
were presidents in previous years, 
his grandfather 1899-1900 and again 
1907-1910 and his father 1925-1926, 
Mr. Macdonald is the president of 
the Confederation Life, of which 
both his grandfather and father were 
also presidents. He was elected to 
succeed Gordon C. Cumming, gen- 
eral manager, Monarch Life, Winni- 
peg, who becomes the Association’s 
past president. 

irst Vice-President is Alfred S. 
Upton, vice-president and managing 
director of the Dominion Life, 
Waterloo, Ontario. Second Vice- 
President is G. L. Holmes, assistant 
general manager and actuary, Man- 
ufacturers Life, Toronto. The new 
honorary treasurer is A. B. 
Matthews, president, Excelsior Life, 
Toronto. 

At its closing session, the Life 
Agency Officers Section elected A. 
i, Williams, Toronto, superintend- 
ent of agencies, Crown Life, as 
chairman and S$. C. Mackenzie, 
Waterloo, assistant general manager 
and superintendent of agencies, 
Dominion Life, as vice-chairman. 
Council members are: J. A. LaSalle, 
Montreal, superintendent of agen- 
cies, Provident Life; H. E. Lums- 
den, superintendent — of 
agencies, Northern Life; and A. E. 
Wall, Toronto, vice-president in 
charge of agencies, Confederation 
Life. 


London, 


Harold B. Brown, Toronto, Im- 
perial Life, is the new chairman of 
the Lite Insurance Advertisers Sec- 
tion with J. P. Ferguson, London, 
Ont., London Life, and W. A. 


Neville, Winnipeg, Great-West Life 


as vice-chairman. 





Boss: "Do you know what they do with 
boys that tell lies?" 


Office Boy: "Yes, sir, when they get old 
enough, the firm sends them out as salesmen.’ 
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RS WAR RISK POOLS death losses of at least $1,000,000,- States, including all territories and 
000, in addition to normal losses. possessions. They will be open to 
= REATION of three “Civilian Recognizing that there are distinct Canadian companies to the extent of 
> War Risk Pools,” to cover sepa- differences between each type of life their United States outstanding in- 
. rately the war catastrophe hazard insurance, Mr. Murphy said that a Surance. 
7 ynder ordinary, industrial and group separate pool is suggested for each It is not proposed to form a sepa- 
re life insurance, has been tentatively type. Companies writing one or rate company, but rather to set up 
pe? recommended by a special committee more types of policies would parti- the program under a multilateral 
: {life insurance company executives cipate in each pool in proportion to agreement administered through a 
which has been studying this prob- their total amount at risk of each Pool Manager by a Governing Com- 
0, km since shortly after the outbreak _ type. mittee composed of life insurance 
l- athe Korean War. “It is the belief of the joint com- company executives. Each pool 
m This was contained in an informal mittee that the life insurance com- would be, in effect, a clearing house 
S, progress report made in May at the panies will be able to meet sub- for war catastrophe death claims. 
n mid-year meeting of the Life Insur- — stantial civilian war mortality with- The pools will be open to all legal 
), ance Association of America by Ray out recourse to government for pro- reserve life insurance companies 
if ). Murphy, executive vice-president tection against this risk,” Mr. whether or not they are members of 
h fthe Equitable Life Assurance So- Murphy commented. “It is also either of the two sponsoring associa- 
e ciety and chairman of the Joint recognized that, although the busi- tions. It is anticipated that most life 
Committee on War Problems of that ness as a whole might be in a suitable insurance companies operating in the 
association and the American Life position to meet aggregate losses, United States would become sub- 
Convention. distribution by companies is unpre- scribing members. 
The pooling of risk plan proposed dictable. Such excess losses might The Joint Committee on War 
covers only catastrophe death claim _ strike individual companies with un- Problems was set up in July of last 


losses and takes as the measure of equal and serious consequences. The year and a sub-committee under the 
“catastrophe” a hostile act of an pools are proposed as a means to’ chairmanship of ‘Samuel Milligan, 
enemy which would result in 1,000 distribute such losses equitably vice-president of the Metropolitan 
or more deaths. among all companies.” Life Insurance Company, has been 

The risk pooling under considera- The pools are expected to cover a at work on the plans for the pooling 
tion would cover war catastrophe Home Area, defined as the United of catastrophe risks since that time. 
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improves performance 





Balance improves performance 
through avoiding excesses 
in any one direction. 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


W. J. LAIDLAW SR., President 
In a life insurance company 


F 4) é T WwW 4h tf T H a favorable balance of past 


| achievements, present action and 


T E xX A % future planning assures 


continued progress. 


Fidelity is a well-balanced company. 
Originators of Basic Life Policy 


| and Polio Indemnity 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 
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UNSULTIN 
AUTUARIES 





Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 
Consulting Actueries 


1014 Hope Street 
Springdale, Conn. 


100 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 











CARL A. TIFFANY & Co, 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


211 West Wecker Drive 
CHICAGO 6 
Telephone FRanklin 2-2633 











ALVIN BORCHARDT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
76 WEST ADAMS 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 














BOWLES, ANDREWS & TOWNE 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Employee Benefit Plans 


RICHMOND - ATLANTA 








A. G. GABRIEL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


2370 Netione! Benk Bidg. 
Detreit 26, Mich. 

















HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 


Public Accountants and Actuaries 
10 S. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL 
Harry S. Tressel, MLALLA. 
M. Wolfman, F. 











W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 








Wickenden, Morss & Associates, ns, 


CONSULTANTS AND ACTUARIES 
Pension, Profit-Sharing & Welfare Systems 
Labor Relations—Economic Surveys 


295 Madison Avenue, New York I7, N. Y. 

















Offices in Principal Cities 








HARLEY WW. BRUCE AND 
ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Actuaries 
157 E. Erie Street 
CHICAGO Ii, ILLINOIS 
522 State Theatre Bidg. 
PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 











DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


ACTUARY AND 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
108 W. eee | St. Chicago |, til. 
el.: STAte 2-1336 
Successor fe Donald F. Campbell and Donald 
F. Compbell, Jr., Consulting Actuaries. 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Ine. 


Censulting Actweries 
ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 





Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 











NELSON AND WARREN 


Consulting Actuaries 
Pension Consultants 


ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 








WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


524 West 57th Street, New York 19 
Telephone Plaze 7-6612 

















COATES, HERFURTH & ENGLAND 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


SAN FRANCISCO DENVER LOS ANGELES 











FRATERNAL STATISTICS 


S OF year end, fraternal so- 
cieties showed the following 
totals as compiled by the Fraternal 
Monitor: Insurance in force, $8,- 
810,745,593; assets, $2,178,415,907 ; 
policy reserves, $1,707,778,363; in- 
sured members, 8,961,948; lodges, 
86,600; business written during 
1950, $871,039,398; total income, 
$308,618,775; total disbursements, 
$204,109,940, of which $90,543,407 
represented death claims. 
Benefits paid since organization 


total $6,799,770,865., 


$4 








FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 


Consulting Actuary 


Associete 
E. P. HIGGINS 








The Bourse Philedeiphie 6, Pe. 





INSURANCE 
COMMISSIONERS 


T THE annual meeting of the 

National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners held in Massa- 
chusetts in June, Frank Sullivan of 
Kansas was elected president suc- 
ceeding W. Ellery Allyn of Con- 
necticut. D. D. Murphy, of South 
Carolina, became chairman of the 
executive committee and Wade O. 
Martin, of Louisiana, vice president. 
George A. Bowles, of Virginia, con- 
tinues as secretary-treasurer, 





WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone Barclay 7-4443 











“WHY MEN BUY" 


HIS little booklet was written 

primarily for the new agent in 
that it shows him the particular f- 
nancial needs he is qualified to fill 
for his prospects. Since all major 
needs for life insurance are pointed 
out, it will also be found useful for 
the veteran agent. It was authored 
by Burkett W. Huey, senior con- 
sultant of the Agency Management 
Association. Copies are available 
from the Association at 855 Asylum 
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The Future—Arno H. Johnson 
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American Mutual Assn., Osceo 
(Merged with Western Life) 
American United, Indianapolis 
(New Juvenile weey) cccccceccess NOV. 83 


Atlantic foe hee chmond 
a Dividend) ...........Feb. 33 
Merges Universal Life) ..........Feb. 33 
Bankers Life & Casualty, Chicago 
(Purchases North Central ~~, ™ 


la 
eseeesNov. 39 


Bankers Life, Des Moines 

(Nollen Retires) peeeabeedéccoceced May 75 
Beacon Life, Dothan 

(Reinsured by Vulcan Life & 


SU Bee bn cd nnd vocces June 104 
Boston Mutual Life, Boston 

(New Home Office) .........-.se00: Apr. 34 
Cal-Farm Life, Berkeley 
— DED. .ccdnseceseccece: .-May 75 

hada Life, Toronto 

(Gill President) .......cccccesecs = Bae, 33 
Central Life Assurance, — Moine 

(Additional Death Benefi ae sceaecs July 33 


Central Life, Chicago 

(Reinsures Standard of America) June 99 
Colonial Life, Kast Orange 

(New Policies) Ceeeeeeeeeeeeeeees Mar. 33 


For July, 1951 


COMPANY REPORTS 


Cote National Life, Boston 


83%% Stock Dividend) ..........Feb. 33 

Smee Assurance, Chicago 

(Dividend Scale Increased) ......Feb. 33 
Crown Life, Toronto 

(Ste henson President) ..........Mar. 33 

(Writing Group Casualty) ........ Apr. 34 
Equitable Life, New York 

See SEE acu ccna ccecccocooul Gn 

(Year End Figures) ........ --Apr. 34 


rom Reserve Insurance, iesitatiine 
en over by Liberty National) Apr. 36 


Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia 


(Executive Changes) .............. ov 33 
Fidelity National Insurance, 

(Now Fidelity Life & Disability) ™ oo 75 
Financial Security Life, Honolulu 

(New Hawaiian Company) ......June 99 
Franklin Life, Springfield 

(Favorably Examined) ........... Dec. 33 


(Presidents Pro Tem) ccccccccccK OGD. SO 
(Billion Dollar Company) cocceee Apr. 36 


General American, St. Louis 
(McHaney President) ............Mar. 34 


Girard Life, Dallas 
(Takes over Scranton Life) ......Feb. 43 


Great-West a, 9 epee 


(Preferred at 65) ..cccocccccccee:s Mar. 35 

ihederavitins Guide) ...cccsccece June 99 
Guarantee Mutual, Omaha 

(Kiplinger President) .......++..+- Mar. 35 
Guarantee Reserve Life, Hammond 

(Takes over National Protective) . ..May 76 
Guaranty Savings Life, Mentaemery 

(New Company) ....cccccccccccccs July 33 
Home Life, New York 

(Executive Promotions) —eee 


(Additional Changes) .............Feb. 34 


Imperial Life, Asheville 
(Green Dies) 
Insur-O-Medic Life, Dallas 
(Purchases Houston Companies) ..Mar. 36 
International Workers Order, New York 
Department Liquidating) ........Feb. 


Jefferson Standard, Greensboro 
(Executive Changes) Pe = 
(Billion Dollar Year) ........++.- June 100 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston 
(New Juvenile Policies) 36 
(War Clause) 37 
Liberty National Life, Birmingham 
(Takes over Family Reserve) ......Apr. 36 


. Feb. 
.- Mar. 


85 





Life of Georgia, Atlanta 
(Flexible Policy) pha Gnicee dct ech osc 
Lincoln National, Fort Wayne 
(Policy Changes) ...........e....-FD. 
(Non-Par Rates Reduced) ........Feb. 
(Executive Promotions) 
Manhattan Life. New York 
(Increases Salaries) .. 
Marvland Life, Baltimore 
(Garver President) 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield 
(100th Anniversary) .............. May 76 
(Aviation Coverage Liberalized) June 100 


. Apr. 


(Group Plans for Agencies) .... 
Apr. 


(Juvenile Liberalization) 
New York Life, New York 
(\War Clause) ... 
(Billion Written) 
North American Life, Toronto 
(Executive Changes) .... 
(Occupational Ratings Reduced) 
North American Life, Chicago 
(McNamara President) ........-. Mar. 
(100% Stock Dividend) .Mar. 


North Central Insurance, St. Paul 
(Formerly Modern Life) 

Northwestern National, Minneapolis 
(Year End Figures) .... Feb 


coccesosdodete 
M 


a 
..Ju 


ly : 


(Beal Heads Public Relations) .. 
(Lowers = Annuity Rates) 
(Catastrophe Medical Expense 
Insurance) 

Puritan Life, Providence 
(Connecticut General Offer) 


Scranton Life, Scranton 

(Taken over by Girard) ........., Feb. 4 
Southland Life, Dallas 

(Eliminating Premium Receipts) . 
Southwestern Life. Dallas 

(Premium Receipts) 
State Farm, Bloomington 

(Mecherle Deceased) 


Metropolitan Life, New York 

(Other Executive Changes) .Feh. 37 

(‘Year End Figures) Apr. 37 

(Death Claims) June 101 
Midland National, Watertown 

(Ehrstrom President) 

(New Home Office) . 
Modern Life, St. Paul 

(Reorganized as North Central Ins. (Bs 

Co.) é6 nesecosemen. @& 

Monarch Life, Winnipe 

(Woods President) ...............-Feb. 38 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newark 

(Palmer Executive V.P.) ..........Mar. 38 
Mutual Life, New York 

(War Clause and Serviceman aig 


(Stock Sale 
(Aviation » Be 


(Keeping Policies in Force) .... 
(Aviation Liberalization) 
National Equity Life, Little Rock 
(Executive Changes) 
National Fidelity Life, Kansas City 
(150% Stock Dividend) ..........Feb. 39 
New Encland Mutnal, Roatan 
(Anderson Assumes Presidency) 


Prudential 


(Year End 


..Feb. 39 


Acacia Mutual Life, Washington, D. C. 

American National, Galveston, Texas 

American Surety Group, New York, N. Y. ...........6.-00ee eee 
American United, Indianapolis, Ind. .................eseeeeeees 
Amicable Lice, Waco, Texas 

Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va. 

Bankers Life, Des Moines, lowa 

Bankers Life, Lincoln, Neb. 

tankers National Life, Montclair, N. . 
Barnes & Company, Norman, Chicago, Il. 
Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Dereereat, ARVEM, TOtTOSE, DERG. v.00 od cdvewccocececccccscoecceces 
Ge Ge. SPOROOE. BEOGE. cocncccocecedceccesocbestnceseces 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Richmond, Va. 

Bruce and Associates, Harley N., Chicago, Ill. ..........6..06.- 
California-Western States Life, Sacramento, Cal. .............. 
Campbell, Jr., Donald F., Chicago, Ill. 2.2... 6. cece cece eee ee eeee 
Central Life Assurance, Des Moines, lowa 

rr rr re rn Tee, oo cecccsesebseecencevecsoee 
‘entury Life, Fort Worth, Texas 

‘oates, Herfurth & England, San Francisco, Cal. .............. 
a Bees. -OOOG, BEGGS, .<ccccccccec véecicseccucocesos 
‘onnecticut General Life, Hartford, Conn. ................506.6. 
‘Yontinental Assurance, Chicago, Ill, ......... 2... cece eee eee eees 
Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., Springdale, Conn. .............. 
mastman BeGak Ca. MOGmOsOes, IN. Ze cocccccccsdccsesceccecces 
Bdgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Tih. .....ccccccccccccccccccecs 
HKquitable Life, Des Moines, lowa 

Cn Mn. Sele. os eee cose eeccece bodes sb 6656660 
Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia, Pa. ........cccccccccccseccsccese 
EE, TEE, nw 00 6660500006606055 6b 6d40 000 cvce® 
Fulton County Federal Savings & Loan Assn., Atlanta, Ga 
i, ah. i ns. <6 cegenenetnct scophecssbouwestust 
es Ss Ss I, GIO, oc caccsccccoccdsovossonsic 
Great American Reserve, Dallas, Texas 

ee. Wr de ee Is EM. cr ctocdaced ceccocoesspesecenes 
nh, CCE SUE 54 civkinedbbechdcocccdscesudesceceest 
Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. ............... 
Illinois Bankers Life, Monmouth, Ill. ............. ewww eee 
International Business Machines Corp., New York, N. Y. ...... 
Jefferson National Life, Indianapolis, Ind. .................06.. 


Phoenix py ye 


Occidental of California 
(Brower President) 
Occidental Life, Raleigh 
(Now N, C, Company ) 


Pacific Mutual, Los 
tate Provider) 
(Prepaid Medical Insurance) 
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